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State Inspector Frank C. Pellett and 6-year-old Josephine Dirr demonstrating 
bees at Sioux City, lowa. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE 


THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of this 
Journal is $1.00a year, in the United States 
of Americaand Mexico; in Canada, $1.10; 
and in all other countries in the Postal 
Union, 25 cents a year extra for postage. 
Sample copy free. 

THE WRAPPER-LABEL DATE indi- 
cates the end of the month to which your 
subscription is paid. For instance, ‘‘ dec14” 
on your label shows that it is paid to the end 
of December, ror. 

SUBSCRIPTION RECEIPTS.—We do not 
send a receipt for money sent us to pay sub- 
scription, but change the date on your ad- 
dress-label, which shows that the money 
has been received and credited. 





Advertising Rate, Per Agate Line, 15c. 
14 lines make one inch. 
Nothing less than 5 lines accepted. 
DISCOUNTS: 
3 times 13¢ a line 9 times 1ica line 
~ a6 o 12 “(1 yr.) 10c a line 


Reading Notices, 25 cents, count line. ; 
Goes to press the 23d of the preceding 





Celebrated Queens Direct from Italy 


Bees More Beautiful, More Gentle, More 
Industrious, Long Tongued, The Best Honey-Gatherers. 
PRIZES:—VI Swiss Agricultural Exposi- 
tion, Berne, 1805. Swiss National Exposition, 
Geneva, 1806. Bee-Keeping Exhibition, Liege 
Belgium, 1806. Bee-Keeping Exhibition, 
Frankfort O. M. (Germany). Convention of 
the German, Austrian and Hungarian Bee- 
Keepers, August, 1907. 
—_- Universal Exposition, St. Louis, 
U.S.A., 1904, HIGHEST AWARD 
Extra Breeding Queens, $3.00; Selected, $2.00; 
Fertilized, $1.50; lower prices per dozen or 
more Queens, Safearrivalguaranteed. Write 
Member of the) ANTHONY BIAGGI, 
National Bee-> Pedevilla, near Bellinzona, 
Keepers’ Ass'n Italian Switzerland. 
This country, politically, Switzerland Re- 
public, lies geographically in Italy, and pos- 
sesses the best kind of bees known. 
Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


SUPERIOR 


GOLDEN QUEENS 
Untested, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, 
$9. Select Untested, $1.25; 6, $6, 
12, $10. Prices on application for 


tested and untested queens by the 
hundred. Address, 


T. $. HALL, Talking Rock, Ge. 








“Tf goods are wanted quick, send to Pouder.” 


BEE-SUPPLIES 
Store room built expressly for the business; large con- 


EQUIPMERT crete basement with just enough moistuie to prevent 


breakage in sections. No shrinkage in dovetailed corners of supers and 


hives. 

QUALITY Root goods at factory prices. The kind that I have sold for 
nearly a quarter of a century, and the kind that you can afford 

to recommend to your neighbors. I might have increased my profits fora 

short time by handling other goods, but I would not have remained so long 

in business. Many articles in my catalog can reach you by Parcel Post, 

and I assume all responsib lity in safe delivery of the goods. Catalog free, 


WALTER S. POUDER, 873 Massachusetts Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 








Queens That “Are Better” 'talians and Banats 


Untested Queens, 75c each; $8.00 per dozen; twoor more dozen in one order, $7.50 per dozen 
Tested Queens, $1.25 each; $12.00 per dozen. 
Breeder Queens. $3.00 each. Foreign trade add 5 cents each extra. 

%-lb. pound packages of bees after May 1, $2.00. Select queen wanted, add tothis. The ex- 
press charges on these will be very small in comparison with charges on frame nuclei, 

One-frame Nuclei, with untested queen, $2.00 each; 2-frame, $3.00; 3 frame. $4.00. Full colony 
of bees in 10-frame hive, $7.00. Add 50 cents if Tested Queen is wanted; $2.o0if Breeder 
Queen is wanted. For ten or more colonies or nuclei, deduct 25 cents each. 

I have successfully shipped bees and queens from this place every month of the year. I 
started two colonies Jan. 25 on their voyage to Nutsusarida, Kobe, Japan. Each con- 
tained a Breeder Italian Queen. 


Dear Sir:—The two colonies of bees shipped by you arrived safely, and are perfectly satis- 
factory. M.SARIDA, Kobe. Japan. 








My Bee and Queen exhibits at the State Fair of Texas were awarded six premiums in 1o11. 
Italians also were*awarded First Prize at the Cotton Palace in Waco, Tex. 

““YourR MONEY’s WORTH” iS my motto. TERMS are cash with order. I refer you to Sabinal 
National Bank‘or any business firm in Sabinal. 

I nave ten yards, and with several hundred nuclei I can serve many customers. 
your trade. 


J. A. Simmons, Uvalde Co. Apiaries, Sabinal, Texas 


I solicit 








FLAX BOARD 


Flax Board is now used by thousands of beekeepers East and West. We 
have in our office hundreds of unsolicited letters from some of the largest and 
most progressive beekeepers in the United States, saying that it is just the thing 
that they have been looking for for many years, and that they are putting in on 
every hive in their apiary. 


The cost of Flax Board is small. It undoubtedly will pay foi itself many 
times every season. You, of course, know that you must protect your bees 
against the cold in spring if you want to rear brood for the early honey crop- You 
also know that most of the heat escapes at the top of your hive whilethe cold 
comes in atthe bottom. With the use of Flax Board, however, you can entirely 
overcome this. 


We will gladly send you asmallsample free iffyo will write for it 


One-half inch thick Flax Board to fit top of hive: 


Size. Price. Weight. 


$ .10 each 1% Ibs. 
10-frame EE 1% 


Order alot. Try them on some of your hives and compare the difference. 


MINNESOTA BEE SUPPLY CO, 100 Nicollet Island 


Manufacturers of Dovetailed Hives, Sections, and Shipping Cases. 


























CEDAR WOOD 


Hive bodies, 8 or 10 frame, 25c each. Covers 
and bottoms, prices upon application. Fal- 
con Foundation and Bee Supplies. 


FROFALCON QUEENS 
Everything for the beekeeper. Address. 
J. C. Frohliger, Berkeley, Calif. 


Greater San Francisco 





Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 
9 Foot-Power 


BARNE Machinery 


acest hats, 1 Byram oct 
o He : ecu 
our Combined jest 


Addrem, W. F. é JOHN BARWES 
006 Ruby 6. Rockford, 111. 


Please mention Am. Bee Journal when writing. 


ev . 





Try My Famous Queens 
From Improved Stock. 


The best that money can buy; not inclined 
toswarm, and as for honey gatherers they 
have few equals. 


3-Band, Golden, 5-Band and Carniolan 


Bred in Separate Yards 


Untested, one, 75c; 6, $4.25; 12, $7.50: 25° 
14.25; 100, $50. Tested, one, $1.50; six, $8.00; 12, 
fis. Breeders of either strain, $5. Nuclei 
with untested queen, one-frame, $2.50; six 
one-frame, $15; two-frame $3.50; six two-frame 
ae nuclei with tested queen, one-frame, 
3.00; Six one-frame, $17.40; two-frame, $4; six 
two-frame $23.40. Our Queens and Drones 
are all reared from the best select queens, 
which should be so with drones as well as 
queens. No disease of any kind in this 
country. Safe arrival, satisfaction, and 
prompt service guaranteed. 


D. E. BROTHERS, Attalla, Ala. 


P-O-R-T-E-R 


(Trade mark.) 





BEE-ESCAPE 
HONEY AT ALL 


SA Time 
VES jTIME_{ DEALERS 


Each, 15c; Doz., $1.65, postpaid 
f If your Dealer does not. keep them, order 
rom Factory, with complete instructions. 


R. & E.C. PORTER, MFRS., 


Lewistown, Illinois 


a 


BEEKEEPERS’ 
SUPPLIES 


fouch as Winter-cases, Sections, brood- 
Tames of every description, Section hold- 
fers, Comb Foundation, Supers. Hive-bod- 
‘es. Smokers, etc. 

et my prices before placing your orders. 


R. H. SCHMIDT 
Rt. 3, Box 209, Sheboygan, Wis. 








The Bingham Bee-Smoker 


NEw BINGHAM 
BEE SMOKER 


Patented 





going around behind the body, and back in front to tie. 


nearly forty years on the market, and the 
standard in this and many foreign countries. 
The all-important tool of the mostimportant 
honey-producers of the world, Such men as 
Mr. France and the Dadants use the Bing- 
ham. By co operation Mr. Townsend uses 
six Smoke Engines’ For sale at your dealers 
or direct. Postage extra. 
a ¢ ee 4inch stove; wt. 

1% . 
Doctor, 3%-inch stove; wt. each 1% Ib... . 

Two larger sizes in copper, extra.... 
Conqueror, 3-in. stove: wt. each, 1% lb.. 
Little Wonder, 2%-inch; wt. each 1 lb... 

Two largest sizes with hinged cover. 


Woodman 
Style Veils 


Our veils contain 1% yards of the best 
material for the purpose— imported 
French tulle veiling. They are made 
with a rubber cord in the top to fit 
around the hat, and the lower edge has 
the cord arrangement, the two ends 
This arrangement holds 


the veil down on the shoulders snugly, away from the neck, and permits the 
wearer to handle bees in his shirt sleeves with no chance of bees crawling up 


and under veil. 


With a hat of fair size brim to carry veil away from the face, 


vou are as secure from stings, movements as free and unrestricted, and as cool 
and comfortable as you would be at a summer resort. 


All cotton, each, postpaid... 


Cotton with silk face, each, postpaid 
Bee-hat, flexible rim, fits any head, postp 
Extra silk face piece, postpaid 
Long-sleeve bee-gloves, postpaid 
Such men as R. F. Holtermann, J. E. Crane & Son, N. E. France, and many 
others all over U.S. A., order a supply of these veils each season, year after year. 


A. G. Woodman Company, Grand Rapids, Mich. 











We Make a Specialty of 
Manufacturing 


SECTIONS 


They are the Finest in the Land— 
None Better. 

Our Prices will make you smile. We want 
to mail OUR BEE-SUPPLY CATALOG to 
every bee-keeper in the land. It is FREE. 
Ask for it. 

_H. S. Duby. St. Anne, ill., carries a full 
line of Our Goods, and sells them at our 
regular catalog prices. 


AUG. LOTZ & CO. 
Boyd, Wis. 





(ISSA SA AA SA 


QUEENS =~ QUEENS 


Bees by the pound and full colonies 
strain of three 
Hardy, gentle, and 
Guaranteed to 


From a_ superior 
banded Italians. 
they are hustlers. 
please you. 


Send for my 1914 descriptive catalog 


I have a large stock of modern Bee 
Supplies always on hand. Root’s 
Goods at factory schedule of prices 
packed and delivered to my station. 
All orders will receive prompt and 
careful attention. 


EARL M. NICHOLS, 
Lyonsville, Massachusetts 





Our HAND-MOORE STRAIN 


3-BAND ITALIANS 


Are the best honey gatherers. They 
spoil our white-clover honey by mix- 
ing it with red clover. Record tongue 
reach 23-100 of an inch. Breed strictly 
for business. Untested, 75c; 12 for 
$8.00; so for $25.00. 
LATSHAW HONEY COMPANY 
CARLIS DIANA 


HOW PIPE HONEY SUITS 


“CC. W. DAYTON :—Please kindly send me some 
more of your wonderful honey. I enclose $1.24 to 
cover charges. This honey of yours is really grand, 
the finest I ever ate in my life. 

“GUS DARIES, Avalon, Calif.” 


QUEENS of MOORE'S 
STRAIN of ITALIANS 


PRODUCE WORKERS 
That fill the supers quick 
With honey nice and thick. 

They have won a world-wide, reputa- 

tion for honey gathering, hardiness, gen- 
tleness, etc. 
Untested queens, $1.00; six, $5.00; 12, $9.00, 
Select untested, $1.25; six. $6.00; 12, $11.00, 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed 
Circular free. J. P. MOORE, 


Queen-breeder Route 1, Morgan, Ky- 
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Everything for (us 
the | 
BEEKEEPER 


SUPPLIES FOR 1914—Take inventory of supplies now and figure what you will need for a slim season. Get them re 
times in the winter; and if there is a good season you will have ample time to re-order in April and get the 
Falcon ’’ supplies, for we know that we are dealing with an u 


li-e to make ‘Inventory Sales ™ of ** 
INVESTMENT—W hat is the investment of an extra $25.00 in supplies to the loss of 500 pounds of honey ? 









nd buy “ Faleon’’ supplies now. 


1914.a 
EARLY-ORDER DISCOUNT—For “ Falcon ”’ hives and supplies bought now we give 
You see it pays for a strictly money basis. 


percent per year. 


e to order 1014 supplies. 


tim 
FREE SAMPLES of our famous “‘Faleon”’ foundation, made in our factory 
copy of catalog, and name of nearest dealer if desired. 


FACTORY W. T. FALCONER MFG. CO., - 


Where the good bee-hives come from 








“falcon” Hives, Supplies and Foundation 


“falcon” 


Foundation made 
in the “falcon” 
plant at 

Falconer, N. Y. 

m pee at sad 


p-to-date beekeeper 
Resolve to change for 


an early-order cash discount e i 
I : 4 § quait 2 
Write for early-order discounts, and send list of wants for 


quotation. 
‘‘ FALCON”? QUALITY —In making our beehives, all of our waste lumber is made into chea 
able to put better material in our hives and goods. Geta trial lot this fall so that yo 


p toy building-blocks, so that we are 
ucan see for yourself, and still have 


at Falconer, N. Y., cheerfully sent postpaid with 


Falconer, N. Y., U.S.A 














Prompt Service in Shipping. 





Root’s Goods in Michigan 


Our Specialty — The “Root Quality” Bee Supplies to Michigan Beekeepers 
We sell at factory prices. 


Beeswax Wanted 


Send for 1914 Catalog showing our Parcel Post Service. 


M. H. Hunt & Son, Dept. A, Lansing, Mich. 





Gleanings 





When You Need Queens 


ane es be plosend to fill your order. 
business of rearing queens was established 
in 1886. Weknow what it means to havea 
good strain of bees and queens that stand 


Our 


ocune tonone. Three-band Italians only— 
bred for business and free from disease. 
Tested, $1.00 each. Untested, 7&¢; $7 00a doz 


J. W. K. SHAW & CO., Loreauville, La. 





in Bee Culture for 1914. 


The Magazine for the Beginner, Back-lotter, and Specialist Beekeeper 


For several years we have been doing our best to make GLEANINGS an indispensable publication for the wide-awake beekeeper 
whether he has but one colony, a small suburban apiary, or a series of out-apiaries numbering hundreds of colonies in all. We believe 
we have never received such enthusiastic approval of our efforts as we received in 1913, when hundreds of letters from our friends told of 
their appreciation. We wish that we might print a number of them here, but we prefer to utilize the rest of the space for outlining our 
plans for 1914. For 1914 we shall continue the special numbers, the feature which has so delighted our readers during the last three years. 
In deciding just what subjects to take up, we have not selected topics at random, for we have been guided by expressions of the majority. 


JANUARY 1—Bees and Poultry.— 
We think we are safe in saying that no spe- 
cial number that we_ever published proved 
so popular as our February 1sth issue for 
1012. In getting out another special number 
devoted to the interests of poultry-raising 
and beekeeping, we propose to surpass our 
former efforts and to get together the best 
material possible on poultry raising from 
the beekeepers’ standpoint. 


FEBRUARY — Bees and Fruit.—Our 
March tsth issue for 1912 has been used far 
and wide by beekeepers and fruit-growers 
alike to show the value of bees in large or- 
chards. In the two years.that have elapsed, 
however. so much new material has devel- 
oped that in order to be entirely up to date 
it is really necessary to have another spe- 
cial number on the same subiect. We have 
a wealth of material that has never before 
been given to the public. Extensive fruit- 
growers, who are not especially interested 
in Aonev-production, will tell of the value 
of bees in orchards. 


MARCH 1—Beekeeping in Cities.— 
Probably few beekeepers realize the number 
of beekeepers there are in every large city. 
City beekeeping is a most interesting topic 
and in addition to stories of beekeeping told 
by professional men,we shall havediscussed 
various problems connected with bees in 


attics. or roofs, and in back lots. Wealso 
havea /¢rue story of a beekeeper in a city 
who was fined $100.00 because his bees were 
considered a nuisance, and who afterward 
appealed toa higher court and wonout. A 
good story. 


APRIL — Breeding. — Ever since we 
first began having special numbers there 
have been requests on the part of a good 
many of our readers for a special number 
on breeding. Weare glad that we are able 
to arrange for it this year, forit is a fact 
that very little is known in regard to breed- 
ing bees. Breeding is one of the most im- 
portant subjects connected with our pur- 
suit. We shall publish special articles by 
noted queen-breeders on qualifications of 
breeding queens. Queen-rearing both for 
the small beekeeper and the specialist will 
be fully discussed. 


JUNE 1—Moving Bees.— We, ourselves, 
expect to move 300 colonies of bees to 
Florida, get a good honey crop, double the 
number of colonies, and move them back 
againin the spring. Details of moving by 
boat, wagon, auto-truck, and by rail will be 
fully described and illustrated, and other 
large beekeepers having experience along 
this line have also promised articles for this 
number. 


AUGUST 1—Crop and Market Reports. 








The A. |. ROOT COMPANY, Medina, Ohio 


—There has never yet been a systematic 
effort put forth for the compiling and pub- 
lishing of comprehensive crop 2nd market 
reports from various parts of the country. 
In 1914 we are going to make the effort of our 
lives to get telegraph reports from impor- 
tant fields, such as_the clover-belt, Texas, 
Colorado, Idaho, and California, etc. These 
will be published right along as soon as we 
getthem, but in this August 1st issue we 
shall havea grand summary of the crop re- 
ports and conditions of the market in gen- 
eral, No beekeeper should miss this impor- 
tant number. 


SEPTEMBER 1—Wintering.— We have 
not yet learned all there is to be learned in 
regard to wintering. Anumber of specialists 
are going to make experiments during the 
winter of 1913-14, which experiments will be 
published in this number. We shall also 
give our own experience summed up as to 
feasibility of wintering northern apiaries in 
the South. 


IS NOT ALL THIS WORTH WHILE? 


We have now given you our plan for 1914. 
If you are now trying to make the most out 
of your bees, we feel sure you cannot affor 
to miss sucha wealth of information as the 
subscription price, $1.00, will bring you. 
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WANTED 
Honey! 


Extracted and Comb 


Will buy or handle on 
Commission 


Beeswax 
Will Pay Highest Prices. 


Yours very truly, 


HILDRETH & SEGELKEN 
265-267 Greenwich St, New York, N. Y. 


Three-Band “oY 


I will again have for sale, 
after April ist, young queens 
reared from my best Leather- 
Colored Breeders. You will make 
sure of improving your stock 
and securing a crop of honey 
if you introduce some of these 
queens. The  Leather-Colored 
Italians afe recommended and 
used by the largest and most 

progressive bee-men of today. 
Untested. $1.00 each; $9.00 per doz., $75 per 
hundred. Select Tested, $1.50 each. 


C. S. ENGLE, Beeville, Bee Co., Texas 











Gray Caucasians 
Best Bee for Everybody 


Glass Honey Dishes 
The Handiest Dish in the Home 


Cambined Bee-brush 
and Hive Tool 
A Great Tool for the Bee Yard 


Ant Dope 
Guaranteed to Rid Everything of Ants 


Prices sent free. Write to-day. 


A. D. D. Wood 
Box 61, Lansing, Michigan 





Am Now Shipping Untested Queens 
from My 
3 00LDg, CELEBRATED 
weer PEDIGREED STRAIN! 
x swarthmore a My bees are the product 


of many years of breed- 

ing by both Swarthmore 
and Henry Alley. Both 
names stand out like 
beacon lights among our 
past and present breed- 
ers, for the best queens ever produced in the 

United States. Never had foul brood. 


SWARTHMORE APIARIES, - Swarthmore, Pa. 


» PENNA use A 





Queens of Quality 


3-band oe color. Unt., 00c each; $7.00 
per doz. Sel. Vat. ws) c each; $8.00 per doz. 
Circular free. J. I. NKS, Liberty, Tenn 


Comb Honey Producers—ATTENTION! 


The time of putting up sections can be cut in half by using the new 
Rauchfuss Combined Section Press and Foundation Fastener. Guar- 
anteed to give satisfaction or your money back. Price, delivered any- 


y where in the United States by Parcel Post, $3.00. 











Free 


For Beginners or Old-timers 


Lots of good 
those wonderful little 
makers in this book—describes 
our complete line of bee supplies. 


Bees Help Pay 
the Grocery Bill 


Little expense, fascinating pas- 
time. Act on good impulse, start 


right now. 


Blanke Mfg. & Supply Co., 


Dept. 1, 





Send for illustrated circular today, 


The Colorado — Producers’ Association 1440 Market St., 


Denver, Colo. 








EARLY ORDER DISCOUNTS WILL 


Pay You to ‘> Bee Supplies Now 


29 years’ experience in making everything for 
the beekeeper. A large factory specially equipped 
for the purpose ensures goods of highest quality. 
Write for our illustrated catalog today. 





QUINN’S QUEENS OF QUALITY 


Not coming, but are here to stay. Best 
bee for any climate. Purest of the pure 


GREY CAUCASIANS 


Bred strictly in the light of Mendel’s Laws 
of Heredity ; no guess, but positive results. 
The pioneer scientific queen-rearing estab- 
lishment of America. We lead, others may 
follow. Every queen guaranteed as to 
purity of mating. 

Special isolated mating station on bald 
open prairie, not a tree within miles—no 
chance for gypsy drones. 


CHAS. W. QUINN 


Box 389 ~ Beaumont, Texas 


ITALIAN BEES 


Choice Home-bred Queens Reared 
In strong Colonies. 
PRICES FOR MAY 


BEE 
BOOK 


tips on raising 
money 








iL Untested Queen, .. .90 
ww One Tested Queen....$1,30 
5 Mi . ie qerect Tested .... 1.60 
rrr 2.45 
St. Louis, issourt “* Comb Nucleus—no 
a -90 
M% 2 |b. DECS«.....-. 000000 .90 
A ENEEY 2 1.75 








Q-U-E-E-N-S 


The Old Reliable 3-Band Stock 


guaranteed. Untested Italian, 50c each ; 
$6.00 per dozen. 
N. FOREHAND, R.F. D. 2, Brewton, Ala. 





Safe arrival guaranteed. 


For description of each grade of queens send for EREE catalog 


J. L. STRONG, 
Clarinda, - ms 


Try My Bright ITALIAN QUEENS 


This is what onecustomer writes:— 
JOSEPHINE, sEe, Fane 16, 1913. 
Mr. M. BATES, Greenville, 

Dear Sir:—lam cao eM 4. oo for which 
please send me 12 Untested Golden Italian 
Queens. The queens you sent me are fine, 
and old bee rearers say they are the finest 
they ever saw. They have surely made a 
reputation here for you. Several men say 
they will order queens soon. 

A. M. MORRISON. 

I have other letters that say the same. 
Selected Untested, each 60c; Tested, each 
$1.25; 2-frame nuclei, each $2.50. I guarantee 
safe arrival and perfect satisfaction. 


M. BATES, Route 4, Greenville, Ala. 


My queens are reared lowa 


from imported stock 
which makes a beauti- 
ful bee. They are fine 
honey - gatherers, and 
very gentle. Try my 
queens. Send me your 
order, and if not satis- 
fied will return your 
money. Safe arrival 














Buy Carniolans in Carniola 
Pure Carniolan Alpine Bees 
Write in English for Book- 
let and pricelist. 
Johann Strgar, Wittnach 
P. ©. Wocheiner-Feistritz 


Upper - Carniola (Krain), Austria 





LARGEST, BEST 


and most somsiees line of Res and Poultry 
Supplies ever seen in Illinois at the lowest 
living prices. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
money refunded. Established in 18090 Send 
for our new catalog. Let us hear from you. 


H. S. DUBY & SON, St. Anne, Ill. 








—— 60 
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BE CAREFUL 
OF YOUR HONEY CROP 


Now that you are through with all the anxious work preliminary to 
gathering in the honey 


Look to It that Your Honey Crop Goes 
On the Market Right! 


See that Your Honey Is In 
Lewis Sections 


The sections that are scientifically right—made out of nice bright Wisconsin basswood 
The manufacture of Lewis Sections is watched over by experts 























Lewis Sections Fold Perfectly 


Lewis Shipping Cases 
ARE SUPERB 


Do not cheapen your product by inferior cases. You can afford the best 
Remember, your shipping cases are the show windows for the sale of your goods 
Your honey will bring more money if well displayed 


INSIST ON THE LEWIS MAKE 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watertown, Wis., 


Sole Manufacturers 





Thirty Distributing Houses 


Send for the name of the one nearest to you 





(Entered as second-class matter at the Post-office at Hamilton, IIl. 
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EDITORIAL 





Golden Wedding 


On May 19, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas 
W. Cowan, of England, celebrated their 
golden wedding. Mr. Cowan is the 
senior editor of that well-conducted 
magazine, the British Bee Journal. Our 
congratulations are most heartily ex- 
tended. 





Porto Rican Beekeeping 

This is the title of Bulletin No. 15, 
which has been issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, price 5 cents. Do 
not send stamps as they are not ac- 
cepted by the Department. 

This bulletin gives an account of the 
success of the late efforts to introduce 
practical bee culture in Porto Rico. 
Dr. Phillips spent several weeks in the 
Island last year, and his report, ac- 
companied by statistics and several 
half-tones, makes very interesting read- 
ing. 





Does the Queen Know the Sex 
of the Egg She Lays ? 

In “ L’Apiculture Nouvelle” for May, 
Mr. Ledoux gives the picture of a 
comb in which there are both worker 
and drone cells, but in which, however, 
the queen laid drone-eggs in worker- 
cells only. Mr. Ledoux holds that this 
is an argument in favor of the opinion 
that the queen does not know the sex 
of the eggs she lays, otherwise this one 
would have laid those drone-eggs in 
drone-cells. The argument is plausi- 
ble. A drone-laying queen does not 
seem to have any preference of cells. 
But it would seem probable that if she 
knew the sex of the eggs which she 
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lays, she would place them in the 
proper-sized cells, when they are in 
easy reach. 





Color Sense ot the Honey-Bee 


We are in receipt, from our able con- 
tributor, Mr. John H. Lovell, of five 
bulletins, reprints of articles written by 
himself in “The American Naturalist,” 
“The Journal of Animal Behavior,” 
and the “ Popular Science Monthly.” 
These extracts all touch the question 
of the color of flowers and the color 
sense of the honey-bee. 


It is out of the question to quote 
these articles at length. The author’s 
conclusions are similar to those 
reached by our leading bee writers 
years ago, that “ bees easily distinguish 
colors, whether they are artificial or 
natural colors. Bees that have been 
accustomed to visit a certain color re- 
turn to it habitually; they exhibit 
‘color fidelity.’” 


Mr. Lovell tells us that color, al- 
though it attracts bees, is not alone 
sufficient to draw them, as many con- 
spicuous flowers are never visited by 
bees. But he shows that among the 
numerous green inconspicuous flowers 
only a few are honey producers, and 
attract bees less quickly than nectar- 
iferous flowers which are conspicuous 
and agreeably scented. 


He shows that bees are,as a rule, 
faithful to a single species of flower. 
They exhibit “flower fidelity” as well 
as color fidelity. However, this is cor- 
rect only where there are great num- 
bers of flowers of the same kind, as 


many of our beekeepers could testify. 
But it is true that even entire colonies 
show this fidelity to one kind of blos- 
soms, and Mr. Lovell quotes the well- 
known California apiarist, M. H. Men- 
dleson, who reported that in 1884, one 
colony out of 200 gathered honey ex- 
clusively from mustard bloom, while 
the 199 others gathered from the sages. 
We have ourselves seen, in seasons of 
honey-dew production, some colonies 
harvest their entire supply from that 
source of dark honey, while some 
others harvested freely from white- 
clover bloom. 


He calls our attention to the well- 
known fact that plants whose blossoms 
furnish nectar only at certain hours of 
the day, like buckwheat, are visited by 
the bees only during those hours, in 
spite of those flowers continuing their 
color display and their sweet odors 
during the rest of the day. He draws 
from this the conclusion that “bees 
are guided by the memory of past ex 
perience in gathering nectar,” and 
soon abandon a search for honey in 
blossoms which either have discon- 
tinued their honey-flow or whose co- 
rolla is too deep for them to reach the 
liquid, as in red clover. 


The fact that bees remember the 
hours at which they can find food was 
proven to me, in 1885, by Mr. Lang- 
stroth. During a visit which I paid to 
him, we had seated ourselves near his 
apiary, discussing bee culture. Towards 
4 0’clock in the afternoon I called his 
attention to a little excitement in the 
apiary. This apiary consisted of only 
5 or 6 colonies, and a number of bees 
were flying about, at therear of one of 
them. “Itis the hour of their feed,” 
said Mr. Langstroth,and going tothe 
kitchen, he returned promptly with a 
pan full of syrup for which those bees 
were evidently looking. They at once 




































































































































































alighted upon it and began filling them- 
selves. 

The hours at which buckwheat fur- 
nishes nectar differ a little in different 
localities, and the bees accordingly 
vary their hours to suit the nectar- 
gathering possibilities. 

When the corolla of red clover is 
shorter than common, owing to droutl, 
the bees are not long in finding it out 
and they work upon it, even though 
several years may have elapsed since a 
single honey-bee had such an oppor- 
tunity. 

The pamphlets above mentioned may 
probably be had at low cost by address- 
ing the author, Mr. John H. Lovell, 
Waldoboro, Maine. They are well 
worth perusal, by the lovers of Nature 


study. C. P. D. 








Parcel-Post Package 

This time it’s Allen Latham. From 
him comes a package of candied honey 
in brick-form, about 2x3x4 inches, 
weighing in the neighborhood of a 
pound. It is wrapped in a single piece 
of paraffin paper long enough to go 
two or three times around. This is 
contained in a neat, light, wooden box. 
The whole affair is of the simplest 
kind, no instruction being needed to 
tell the customer how to openit. The 
preparation, however, may not be so 
simple as the package looks. 

The size is all right to put upona 
plate, and the consistency of the honey 
could not be improved except for those 
who prefer honey in the liquid form. 
Indeed, it is of such peculiar consis- 
tency thatif one blindfold:d were to 
eat it upon bread, one might not really 
tell whether it were candied or liquid. 
While entirely granulated, itis a bit 
creamy, making it nearly, if not quite, 
as easy to spread as butter. One que- 
ries whether it would be possible to 
secure always just the degree of con- 
sistency. It would be a desideratum. 

In one respect something is left to 
be desired. That very consistency 
which makes the honey so nice for a 
spread is such that when the paper is 
peeled off it does not come off clean 
and dry, but some of the honey clings 
to the paper, leaving the cake a bit 
messy. Likely there isno help for this. 
Generally, however, it is easier to have 
the dry cake, and then it will not be so 
nice for a spread. 

Although flavor has little or nothing 
todo with mailing honey, the unac- 
customed Illinois palate is struck with 
the peculiar flavor (sumac ?), which, as 


there is no accounting for tastes, may 
or may not receive general approval, 
with a leaning toward the belief that it 
may. 


































































































































D. M. BRYANT, OF ETHELFELTS, VA., WITH AN EARLY SWARM. 


Heat Required to Destroy Dis- 
ease Germs 


Bulletin No. 92, of the Department 
of Agriculture, entitled, “ Destruction 
of Germs of Infectious Bee Diseases 
by Heating,” is now out, and treats of 
the matter mentioned in our May num- 
ber, page 151. It is by Dr. G. F. White, 
and is very interesting. It is one of 
the most useful reports on the subject 
of diseases, and shows the efficiency of 
the author. It may be had in the usual 
way by applying to the department of 
Agriculture at Washington. 





Statistics and Crop Prospects 


The following letter from Dr. Phillips, 
In Charge, of Apiculture at the Bureau 
of Entomology of Washington, D. C., 
is self-explanatory: 

On Saturday I asked the Bureau of 
Statistics to send youa marked copy of 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 598, “The Agri- 
cultural Outlook,” in which you will 
find the first report on honey. This is 
in the nature of a forecast as to the 


probable 1914 crop, based on number 
and condition of colonies and condi- 
tion of the chief honey-plants. Natur- 
ally since this is the first effort of this 
kind, the beekeepers reporting were 
mostly without experience in such 
work, and it was sometimes not easy 
to know how to accept their figures. 
In some cases the questions were 
seemingly not fully understood. The 
report must be taken with these facts 
in mind, and it is hoped that in the 
future the reports will increase in com- 
pleteness and accuracy. There 1s 4 
tendency on the part of most persons 
reporting to be conservative in their 
figures. For example, a_ beekeeper 
might say that the bees were neverin 
better shape, and then grade them 105 
percent compared with normal, when 
they may be 50 percent or more above 
normal. These features will probably 
diminish with future reports. 

The necessity now is for more fe- 
porters who are experienced b ‘ekeep- 
ers and close observers. The present 
list contains some 3000 names, but 
twice that number for the next report 
would be better. After all the accu- 
racy and value of these reports rest 
with the individual beekeepers who 
help. 
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You will understand, of course, that 
this work does not come from the 
Bureai of Entomology, but we are 
helping in every way p ssible to make 
this a success. E, F. PHIuips, 

In Charge, Bee Culture Investigations. 

We have received the report in ques- 
tion. It is the first step in a direction 
which may bring steady and needed 
information, regarding honey crops. 
We hope our readers will heed the re- 
quest made. 

The report is a part of Farmers’ 
Bulletin No. 598. The bee statistics are 
on page 17. The number of colonies 
in the United States is reported at 
about 2 percent above normal, and 
their condition as about 98 percent of 
normal. The prospect is best in the 
western and southwestern States. The 
total average prospect is good. 





Interstate Regulations on Honey 
Branding 


The following letter, from the well- 
known secretary of the Colorado 
Honey-Producers’ Association, is of 
importance to all honey producers: 


We have for some time past corres- 
ponded with the authorities at Wash- 
ington regarding the marketing of 
honey, comb as well as extracted, for 
Interstate Commerce. We have just 
received a telegram from C. L. Alsberg, 
in charge of this department. He states 
that itis necessary to mark each indi- 
vidual section of honey, as the same is 
considered a unit, with the net weight 
of the eatable portion. We understand 
this to mean that the section coming 
up to our grading rules as No. 1, 
weighing 13% ounces, will have to be 
marked “ minimum weight 12% ounces,” 
asthe wood of the section practically 
weighs an ounce. This will cause a 
great deal of extra labor to all comb- 
honey producers, and some expendi- 
ture for the proper rubber stamps, 
pads, etc. 

It is necessary that the attention of 
all beekeepers should be called to this 
matter at the earliest po-sible moment, 
so they can prepare themselves for it 
and see that none. of their honey goes 
out unless properly marked. Wherea 
number of beekeepers are marketing 
tieir honey through a common chan- 
nel, as through an association, it of 
course becomes necessary that each 
individual section should have an iden- 
tification on it either in the shape of 
initials or a number. We will take 
steps sothat our members will mark all 
their honey in this way. 

lf you will bring the contents of this 
tel-gram before your readers in the 
next issue of the Bee Journal, you will 
greatly oblige. 

Coto. Honry-Propucers’ Ass’N. 
F. Rauchfuss, J/gr. 


TELEGRAM. 
WasuHincTon, D. C., May 25, 1914. 
Frank Rauchfuss, 
1440 Market St. Denver, Colo. _ 
Xegarding the branding of honey in 


frames or cartons, weight of actual 





contents should be marked upon frames 
of individual units or upon the outside 
of the cartons when used. Regulations 
paragraph H, minimum weight “ blank” 
ounces is suggested as convenient 
form. Letter follows. 

C. L. ALSBERG. 


Letter above referred to just re- 
ceived; quote the following from it: 





Oh o Field-Days at Medina.—On July 
9 and 10, there are to be two field days 
at Medina, Ohio. This has been ar- 
ranged bythe Ohio St:ite Beekeepers’ 
Association. 

As Medina is the home of the A. I. 
Root Company and of our progressive 
contemporary, Gleanings in Bee Cul- 
ture, there will no doubt be a large at- 
tendance. One of the Dadants will be 
present if possible. 

— 


Canadian Bee Paper.—The Canadian 
Horticulturist and Beekeeper is a very 
pretty magazine, and contains a lot of 
interesting maiter. Wecommend it to 
our friends on both sides of the line. 
It is published monthly at Peterboio, 
Ont., andis the organ of the Ontario 
Beekeepers’ Association. 

Association Formed in California.— 
Beekeepers of Independence, Calif., 
and vicinity have formed the “Inde- 





MISCELLANEOUS ¢&> NEWS ITEMS 


“We note the custom of your associa- 
tion, and in that connection your at- 
tion is particularly called to paragraph 
H, as suggesting a convenient method 
of branding which will meet your con- 
ditions. The statement of weight, how- 
ever, should be that of the contents, 
exclusive of the wooden frame.” 


F. RAUCHFUSS. 





pendence Honey-Producers’ Club,” pat- 
terned somewhat after the Colorado 
Honey-Producers’ Association. Their 
main object is to get fair and reason- 
able prices fortheir honey. Wm. Muth- 
Rasmussen, of Independence, is the 


manager. 
> 


An Ontario Field Meet.— An invitation 
from the Ontario beekeepers to meet 
with them May 25, Victoria Day, at the 
Forks of Credit, situated in a very ro- 
mantic spot, was accepted by me, and 
gave me an opportunity of testing the 
hospitality of Ontario beekeepers. 


In spite of a rainy morning and ex- 
ceedingly cool weather, some 8 per- 
sons gathered at 10 a.m. at the place of 
meeting, one of the apiaries of the 
well-known, active Mr. Sibbald, whom 
I had met before at the Ontario con- 
vention. 

The overcast skies cleared as the 
crowd reached the place of meeting, 
and opportunity was furnished to visit 
the neighboring hills which are very 
picturesque. The dandelions, wild and 
domestic apple trees and numerous 





A PART OF THE CROWD IN ATTENDANCE AT THE TORONTO FIELD DAy. 
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bushes were in full bloom and the bees 
were harvesting honey. 

Plentiful lunches had been provided 
by the ladies’ committee, so that both 
the noon and evening meals were en- 
joyed at the apiary, under the welcome 
shade of maple trees, right by the leap- 
ing, clear stream. 

The secretary, Mr. Hopper, who is 
certainly true to his name, was inde- 
fatigable. He attended to everything, 
was everywhere, and saw toeverybody’s 
comfort. 

A better president could not be 
found than the genial, broad-breasted 
and broad-hearted Irishman, Mr. G. R. 
Chapman. To meet him is to like him. 

The only regret in this occasion was 
the absence of both Messrs. J. L. Byer 
and E.R. Root, whom press of work 
at this busy date held to their post. 

Why should we not have more of 
these field meets everywhere? The 
Iowa beekeepers have planned several 
for the present summer. Let each 
State do the same, and the beekeepers 
will become better acquainted with 
one another, besides enjoying an occa- 
sional day of rest. 


On the way home,I met a fellow 
traveler who turned out to be an active 
advertising agent. Born in France, 
educated in Philadelphia, he is con- 
stantly on the move, and, having a 
very thorough education, he appre- 
ciates all progressive things. He had 
read Maeterlink on the bee, and asked 
many questions concerning our indus- 
try. I should not mention this occur- 
rence, had I not received from this 
gentleman some very good suggestions 
that the beekeepers need to consider. 

While sitting with him in the dining 
coach, I called his attention to the 
article “honey” on the bill of fare. 
This honey, put up by the Root people, 
is excellent and a very good advertise- 
ment. He tried a portion, at my sug- 
gestion, and wondered why people did 
not consume more of it. 

“Did it ever strike you that your 
beekeepers ought to join together and 
advertise their product ? Honey is not 
a staple because it isa luxury. But it 
is better than 99 hundredths of the 
sweets which are sold so extensively. 
Luxuries will not sell nowadays unless 
they are advertised. I know this by 
experience, and I know also how prof- 
itable it is to advertise. Spearmint 
gum, the sale of which I have helped 
to push, is only one particular grade of 
gum, neither better nor worse than 
any other. It sells because it has been 
largely advertised. Its sales, of $300 
per month a few years ago, now run to 
about $2,000,000 per year. Postum, a 
product inferior to coffee, has been ad- 
vertised with an expense of some $2000 
per year. In 18 years they have made 
$20,000,000 of profit out of it What 
could be done with as meritorious an 
article as ‘honey’ by advertising it, 
when you can quote even the Bible in 
its favor? A few thousand dollars, 
spent by the beekeepers each year, 
would create a demand that you could 
not fully supply.” 

Dear readers, this is true. As Mr. 
Byer said, in the June number, beekeep- 
ers cannot advertise personally, but 
why can we not join hands to do so? 
An expenditure of $2000 per year 
would be small if it could be sustained 








THE SPEAKERS AND ORGANIZERS OF THE TORONTO FIELD Day. 


by the entire fraternity of those who 
make the growing of bees their princi- 
pal occupation. Perhaps less than one- 
fourth of one percent of the actual 
value of our product would enhance 
the price and quicken the sales, so as 
to prove of immense benefit to all 
of us. 

Mr. Williams, the present secretary 
of the National, has urged some such 
scheme. The “Honey Producers’ 
League,” a few years ago, embarked in 
an effort of this kind. Their attempt 
was misunderstood and disregarded 
by the beekeepers. Yet some similar 
arrangement must be made by the rank 
and file before we can expect as much 
demand for our goods as there exists 
for some of the vilest compounds that 
are palmed upon a credulous people. 


———_. 


Field Meet in Eastern Illinois.—The 
5th annual Beekeepers’ Day will be 
held under the auspices of the Eastern 
Beekeepers’ Association Saturday, July 
11,in the apiary of H. S. Duby, at St. 
Anne, Ill. We hope this meeting will 
be the best ever held both in point of 
attendance and in interest. State In- 
spectors Kildowand Pyles will be pres- 
ent, as will also a number of prominent 
bee men. Two colonies of diseased 
bees will be on the ground, and those 
present will be asked to state the kind 
of disease the bees are afflicted with. 
Lectures will also be given inthe after- 
noon inthe yard, and at night in the 
hall. 

These meetings are gotten up to edu- 
cate the beekeepers, and as many as 
possible should make an effort to be 
present and take advantage of the op- 
portunity. CLARENCE Dyon, Sec. 

WALTER SORENSON, Pres. 


en 





Honey to Remove Warts.—Doctors 
often warn the public against the use 
of acids to destroy warts, as such la 


remedy occasionally causes cancer. A 
few applications of honey made at 
night upon contaminated hands have 
shown the efficacy of this cheap and 
inoffensive remedy.—Bulletin de la So- 
ciété Romande. 


_ 
—_— 


New Jersey BeekeepersSummer Meet- 
ing.—A summer meeting of the New 
Jersey Beekeeepers’ Association will 
beheld on July8 at the apiary of Robert 
Spicer, of Wharton, Morris Co., N. J. 
It is reached by the D. L. & W. and C. 
of N. J. railroads. An interesting pro- 
gram is being prepared. 

E. G. Carr, Sec.- Treas. 


- 
ee 


Beekeepers’ Picnic at McGregor, Iowa. 
—May 19, the first of the Iowa picnics 
was held at a little summer resort 
known as McGregor Heights, situated 
on the top of a high Iowa bluff over- 
looking the confluence of the Wiscon- 
sin and Mississippi rivers. It is one 
of the most scenic spots on the Upper 
river, and well adapted for public gath- 
erings,as it is close to town and is 
provided with a pavilion. 

About 50 beekeepers and their fami- 
lies from different points in northeast- 
ern Iowa and southwestern Wisconsin 
attended the picnic. Most of them 
came by automobile. The day wasa 
perfect May day. Everybody had 
brought baskets full of good things, 
and lunch was spread on tables on the 
brow of the hill. Following the dinner, 
addresses were given by N. E. France, 
of Platteville, Wis., who has been in- 
spector of apiaries in the Badger State 
for 18 years, J. Alfred Holmberg, of St. 
Paul, State Inspector of Minnesota, 
and also by Mr. Pellett. 

Mr. France spoke on the “Control of 
Bee Diszases.” He has been making 
an intimate study of foul brood, which 
has appeared in some localities in Wis- 
consin and Iowa along the Mississippi 
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river. During his talk he incidentally 
prougit to light the fact that though 
the bee industry is little exploited as 
comp:red with other agricultural 


forms of production, yet for every 
pushe! of apples grown in Wisconsin 
in 1913, 16 pounds of honey was pro- 
duce< 


Inspector Pellett told of the growing 
interest Lowa farmers are taking in 
bees, and predicted a big expansion of 
the industry in the State,as climatic 
conditions are admirably well suited to 
the purpose. 

Picnics similar to the one held on 
McGregor Heights have been arranged 
by Mr. Pellett for Forest City, Iowa, 
June 17; Delmar, July 7; Des Moines, 
July 15; Mt. Pleasant, July 28; Clarinda, 
Aug. 12, and Sioux City Aug. 20. It was 
voted at the McGregor meeting to hold 
another picnic at this place next May. 
A much larger attendance undoubtedly 
will be had. FLORENCE L, CLARK. 

——_. 


Large Apiaries Most Popular in Porto 
Rico.—Fortunately for the future of the 
industry, the apiaries now established 
in Porto Rico are usually large, and 
most of the beekeepers are planning 
to increase both their size and their 
number. Amateur beekeepers, so com- 
mon in the east of the United States, 
are conspicuous by their absence. 
Almost all of the present beekeepers 
are Porto Rican, only a few Americans 
being interested so far. 

Beekeeping had not developed in 
Porto Rico to any extent before the 
Ametican occupation in 1898, but since 
that event the building of good roads 
has enabled more individuals to in- 
troduce modern methods profitably. 
Beekeeping in Porto Rico should, how- 
ever, be done on a large scale, accord- 
ing to the Department’s investigators, 
because of the distance from the mar- 
ket. It, therefore, seems advisable to 


encourage professional beekeepers 
rather than those who keep small api- 
aries of about half a dozen colonies, 
because the beekeepers usually sell 
their product for too little a price, and 
are not interested in a financial way. 
The fact that most of the beekeepers 
have had but two or three years’ ex- 
perience, makes itall the more remark- 
able that they have prospered as well 
as they have. The corporation plan of 
beekeeping, in which the individual 
keepers unite to form companies, has 
not yet taken hold in Porto Rico, but 





will very probably be undertaken after 
the keepers have had more experience. 
The problem of long distance for ship- 
ping supplies and crops will be aided 
by such co-operation. In 1901, Porto 
Rico shipped $46 worth of beeswax out 
of the country. From June, 1913, to 
January, 1914, beeswax was exported to 
the United States from Porto Rico 
valued at $5620. For the whole of 1913 
the export of beeswax to the United 
States was worth only $6425, which 
shows the rapid increase of exports 
just during the past year. 





BEE-KEEPING ¢&) For WOMEN 


Conducted by Miss EMMA M. WILSON, Marengo, III. 








_More Work to Produce Comb Honey 


What alot of work there is to be done 
with comb honey! Producers of ex- 
tracted honey have a comparatively 
easy time of it. Especially is this dif- 
ference felt in getting ready for the 
crop. If you produce extracted honey, 
you simply put your extracting combs 
on the hive, and there youare. But if 
you produce comb honey you must 
clean your supers, with whatever per- 
tains to them, wet your sections, put 
them together, fasten the foundation in 
them, put them in supers, and then put 
in separators and wedgethemin. All 
ofthis takes a good deal of time. It 
may be of interest to tell the actual 
time needed for some of the important 
parts of the work, according to obser- 
vations that have been taken. 

Before the sections are put together 


it may or it may not be necessary 
to wet them. It is better to get 
along without wetting them, not only 
to save the time and trouble, but be- 
cause thereis some danger that when 
they are wet not only the grooves but 
sometimes the parts to which the foun- 
dation is to be fastened are wet, and 
that may make bad work about the 
foundation adhering. If, however, the 
wood of the sections be very dry, then 
it may be neccessary to wet the grooves 
to avoid loss by breaking. 

It makes some difference whether 
the weatheris very dry or wet. Also 
it makes a difference whether the sec- 
tions are kept in a dry or a damp place. 
They may be putin a damp cellar for a 
few days before making. Keeping a 
damp sheet over them will help. If 
they must be wet,it may be doneina 
wholesale way, so that the time taken 
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will not count for much. Before being 
taken out of the box a fine stream of 
boiling water can be poured along 
the line of the grooves, the water going 
clear down through the whole of the 
box. 

Putting the sections together with 
the Hubbard machine does not count 
for sucha great deal, forit can be done 
by any one without experience, even 
by a child. Putting foundation in the 
sections, however, is a matter ot some 
skill, and practice is needed. The work 
of putting foundation in a superful of 
sections, 24, was timed, and the fastest 
was 3 minutes 32 seconds. This in- 
cluded putting in a bottom-starter and 
a top-starter in each section and then 
putting the section in the T-super. A 
Miller “super-filler” was used, so it 
took no more time to put the sections 
inthe super than to set them on a 
board, perhaps notso much time. 

But before the foundation is putin 
the sections it mst be cut the right 
size, and before it is cut it must be 
stripped of the paper that is used in 
packing. The makers of foundation 
seem to take delight in making this 
stripping as difficult as possible. For- 
merly a sheet of paper was merely laid 
between the sheets of foundation, and 
one could take hold of the edges of 
the paper and shake out the sheets, 
doing it quite rapidly after some prac- 
tice. Then they conceived the idea of 
wrapping the paper around each alter- 
nate sheet, and one can imagine them 
chuckling with glee at the thought of 
making the stripping so much harder. 
There is no way but to strip each sheet 
separately, and one begrudges the time 
for it. The fastest that could be done 
was to strip enough foundation for 480 
sections, or 20 supers, in 16 minutes. 

The thin super foundation generally 
comes in sheets 15%x3% inches (a 
pound being enough to fill 120 sections), 
allowing each strip 4 top-starters 34 
inches deep, and 4 bottom-starters 5<- 
inch deep. To cut enough to fill 480 
sections, or 20 supers, the fastest time 
was 18 minutes. For such speed, how- 
ever, everything must be just right. If 
the wax be too cold it will be brittle 
and break. Even if not cold enough 
to break, it maybe so cold that it will 
take three strokes of the knife instead 
of twoto gothrough six thicknesses of 
foundation. If too warm, the founda- 
tion will bend and crumple under the 
knife. 

Instead of first stripping a large lot, 
and then cutting it afterward, it is per- 
haps better to strip only 12 sheets at a 
time, and then cut it, two piles of six 
sheets each being laid side by side. 

Then after the foundation is put in 
sections and the sections put in supers, 
separators must be put in the super, 
also follower and super spring. The 
fastest time for this was 55 seconds to 
a super. 

Let us now add up the time taken to 
get ready a superto put on the hive. 
Leaving out the time needed in some 
cases for wetting the sections, and also 
for folding the sections, and taking 20 
supers at a time, it has taken 16 min- 
utes for stripping, 18 minutes for cut- 
ting, 7074 minutes for putting in top 
and bottom starters, and 18% minutes 
for separatoring. That makes 2 hours 
3 minutes for 20 supers, or 6 minutes 9 
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seconds to a super. For 1000 sections 
it would take 4 hours 16 minutes. [na 
day’s work of 10 hours, that would al- 
low 2341 sections to get ready, or about 
97% supers. Note, however, that this 
is speeding to the limit, and for steady 
work it would be only fair to allow 
about half more time. Indeed one 
should not be greatly discouraged if 
one took twice as much time. Of 
course, some one might make faster 
work, but the rate mentioned is going 
some. 

This work must be counted on by 
one who produces comb honey, and 
this work is spared to the one who 
produces extracted honey. 


———<+-—_____ 


Our Deep Bottom-Board—How Made 


Inquiries have been made as to our 
deep bottom-boards, especially as to 
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how they are made,and one man even 
wanted to have a sample sent to Cali- 
fornia. They are so very simple in 
construction thata sample i is not at all 
necessary. Here is what is said about 
it in “ Fifty Years Among the Bees :” 


“ The bottom-board is a plain box, 2 
inches deep, open at one end. It is 
made of six pieces of %-inch stuff; two 
pieces 22%x2, one piece 12%x2, and 
three pieces 13%x7%. When so de- 
sired the bottom-board is fastened to 
the hive by means of four staples 1% 
inches wide, with points 34-inch long. 

“With such a bottom-board there is 
a space Zinches deep under the bot- 
tom-bars, a very nice thing in winter, 
and at any time when there is no dan- 
ger of bees building down, but quite 
too deep for harvest-time. Formerly 
I made the bottom-board reversible, 
reversing it in summer so as to use the 
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shallow side, but latterly I leave the 
deep side up summer and winter. 

“Of course, with a 2-inch space un- 
der the bottom-bars the bees would 
build down, sometimes even as early 
as dandelion bloom. Before that time 
I shove under the bottom-bars a bot- 
tom-rack. As material for a_ rack 
there are two pieces 18x1x%, and 21 
pieces 10%x}4x¥%. The little pieces 
are nailed upon the %-inch sides of the 
two larger pieces, ladder-fashion, with 
y-inch space between each two strips. 
The strips are allowed to project over 
at each side about an inch. 


“T value this bottom-rack highly. It 
prevents building down, and at the 
same time gives the bees nearly the 
full benefit of the deep space, prevent- 
ing over-heating in hot weather, thus 
serving as no small factor in the pre- 
vention of swarming. It also saves the 
labor of lifting the hive off the bottom- 
board and then lifting the hive back 
again, spring and fall.” 

Something additional might be said, 
both for and against this bottom-board. 
In winter, it is hard toconceive of any- 
thing better. In the cellar that 2x12 
entrance gives opportunity for the 
fullest ventilation of the hive, and there 
is never any danger of its being 
clogged with dead bees, even though 
it should never be cleaned out through 
the entire winter. It is a nice thing, 
however, to be able to clean out any 
dead bees that may at any time be 
found onthe floor of the hive, and for 
this the deep space gives plenty of op- 
portunity, while with a space not more 
than 34-inch deep it is rather difficult, 
especially when the cluster of live bees 
reaches down to the floor. 

For outdoor wintering this deep 
space is also a fine thing. It prevents 
clogging with dead bees, and allows 
them to be cleaned out easily. Of 
course only a small part of the open- 
ing will be left open through winter, 
what is left may be either at the lower 
or upper part of the entrance. 

On the other hand, it must be con- 
fessed that during the summer season 


the action of the bottom-rack is not 


always perfect. There is more or less 
building of comb below, although of 
course nothing compared with what 
would be built in a 2-inch space with- 
out the rack. Doubtless the rack might 
be so made as to prevent all building 
down. 

If one does not mind the labor of 
lifting the hive, it would doubtless be 
better to dispense with the bottom- 
rack altogether, and then when hot 
weather comes to reverse the bottom- 
board, putting blocks under each cor- 
ner of the hive. Experiment would 
determine just how highthe hive could 
be thus raised without any danger of 
building down. Like enough it might 


be an inch, possibly more. At any rate, 
with all four sides open there would 


Conducted by J. E. PI 


Planting of Eucalyptus for Honey Produc- 
tion in Southern California 


While it has never been considered 
profitable to plant nectar-producing 
plants on land that can be made to 
produce other crops, it would be a 
wise economy to utilize waste land in 
this way. On all the mountain bee 
ranches in southern California there is 
considerable waste land. Much of it is 
too steep to till. In places small flats 
and slopes are too small in them- 
selves to make tillage for any crop 
a profit, but in the aggregate would 
make a total of considerable value if 
planted to something of permanence. 
The planting of different species of 
eucalyptus on such land would be both 
profitable to the beekeeper and add 
much to the beauty of his holding. The 
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be less danger of building down than 
with only one side open,and more ven- 
tilation. Indeed some have reported 
freedom from swarming when full 
opening at front and rear was allowed. 
But when we have had hives thus 
blocked up there has been some trou- 
ble with bees coming out at the side, 
when we were working at the hive. 
Also it makes trouble about finding the 
clipped queen when a swarm issues. 
But it is a good deal of trouble to 
draw the staples at the beginning of 
the season, lift the hive off the bottom- 
board, reverse the latter and then lift 
the hive on again, and then in the fall 
to drive in the staples again, lifting the 
hive twice. Yet zf it would prevent 
swarming, there would be big pay for 
the trouble. 





/EASANTS, Orange, Calif. 


dull green of the eucalyptus blends 
harmoniously with our native shrubs 
and trees, and from a practical stand- 
point the more trees we can grow in 
southern California the better. 

Of course, I do not mean to clear the 
land of any of our native honey plants, 
but there is much land on every moun- 
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tain ranch that could be cleared of un- 
profitable brush and planted to some- 
thing of value. The artemisia, for in- 
stance, has spread to an alarming ex- 
tent in the last few years. Its only use 
is for winter pollen, but there will 
always be plenty of it left. Itis easily 
grubbed out, and its place could be 
filled by a better plant with little trou- 
ble and much profit. 

The various species of eucalyptus 
would be a fine cover for such land, 
and once established would need no 
further care. Scattered, or in thinly 
planted groves, these trees would yield 
nectar for the bees, and are valuable 





















































































































































































































































for a number of uses astimber. The 
reason I say thinly planted is because 
the thickly planted groves do not 
bloom freely. The eucalyptus when 
cut down send up numerous sprouts 
from the root which grow rapidly, and 
are old enough to bloom again ina 
few years. All are useful, and many 
species very ornamental. 

This tree is one of the many vaiua- 
ble things which we have received 
from Australia. It was first brought 
to California before 1856, and there are 
now many old groves in the State. The 
timber is hard wood. There is an oil 
extracted from the leaves and twigs, 
which is used quite extensively as a 
medicine. 

The eucalyptus, that is most species, 
is strongly drouth resistant. Of course 
the little seedlings must be given a 
proper start. Where it is not prac- 
ticed to give them water the first sum- 
mer, they should be set out early in the 
winter, after the first rains, and shel- 
tered in some way from the dry winds 
until well started. Being deep-rooted 
trees instead of shallow-rooted shrubs 
as our native honey plants, the eucalyp- 
tus are able to reach moisture in the 
soil, which enables them to bloom and 
secrete nectar even during seasons of 
drouth. I have seen the bees like a 
swarm onthe bloom of the “sugar 
gum,” £.corynocalyx, in August and 
September of a dry year. An Austra- 
lian beekeeper who once visited me 
said, ‘The yellow box (Z. melliodora) 
is our main source of honey supplyin 
my part of Australia. Your shallow- 
rooted Californian plants would pro- 
duce no nectar in thatclimate.” I asked 
him about the quality of the honey, and 
he said it was good. Personally, I can- 
not give information as to the quality, 
as Ihave not as yet any trees but the 
autumn and winter bloomers, but have 
no doubt he was correct. 

The chief value here in the eucalyp- 
tus honey would be to supply the bees 
at times when our native plants failed, 
for when there is a good flow of sage 
nectar, for instance, they leave all else 
for that. But for dry years and a 
source of fall and early winter supply, 
the eucalyptus would certainly be a 
boon to us if we had enough of them. 
They are profuse bloomers, and as far 
as Ihave observed always secrete an 
abundance of nectar. 

The £. melliodora, or yellow box, as 
it is usually called in Australia, has a 
profusion of honey-scented blossoms 
which gives it its specific name. It will 
grow ina variety of soil conditions, 
and is a valuable tree. Professor Mc- 
Clatchie, horticulturist of the Arizona 
Experiment Station, spoke of it in the 
highest terms for this purpose. Ing- 
ham, of the Experiment Station at 
Santa Monica, Calif., says all the spe- 
cies have value as honey producers, 
and that from the large number of spe- 
cies now in the State, species can be 
selected so there are some in bloom 
during the entire year, if so desired, so 
if the natural pasture is good for only 
a limited time the dearth could be so 
filled in that there would always be 
something for the bees to work upon. 

There are about 150 species of eu- 
calyptus in their native home, of which 
we have adopted about 75, either as 
permanent citizens or on trial at our 
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The Forestry Station Bulle- 
tin gives a list which would be suitable 
for bee forage 
blooming. There are several that bloom 
for a period of several months. 
E. melliodora is listed as 
from January to June. 
the fact that the bees seem to havea 
preference for the white or greenish- 
Most of the eucalyptus 
have white flowers, though there are 
several species with colored blossoms 
which are very beautiful. 
gle tree of leucoxylon-rosea with beau- 
tiful rose-colored flowers which is a 
great favorite with the bees. It blooms 
from late autumn, varying with the 
early or late rainfall. 


their time of 


They mention 


white flowers. 


It is a very or- 
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namental tree, and very hardy as to 
frost and drouth. 


—————— +. —_____ 


Weather Cool, But Most Colonies Strong 


The weather continues cool and 
cloudy. Bees are not able to be out 
fulltime. The nights are too cold for 
a good nectar flow. Black sage is 
nearly out. It has yielded us some 
honey, but not a half crop in sight yet. 
White sage is coming in, but we are at 
a stand-still just now onaccount of the 
weather. Some honey has been ex- 
tracted from most all of our apiaries, 
but we have had to quit until there 
come some bright days.. Most colo- 
nies are strong. 
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Buckwheat in Colorado—Mr. F. W. Brainard, of Canon City, and Wesley Foster, 
State Inspector, admiring the patch. 


Shipping Bees in Combless Packages 
from Southern New Mexico to Colorado 


I told in the June number of the 
American Bee Journal of the results of 
shipping bees in combless packages 
from southern New Mexico to Colo- 
rado. Since writing that I have had 
some experience. The weather was 
warmer, and some shipments came 
through in very bad order. I had 100 
2-pound packages sent to my apiaries 
in southwestern Colorado, and there 
are, out of the 100, 65 good ones and 11 
weak ones, making 76 in all. There 
was a total loss of 24, and a partial loss 
in 11. One shipment of 27 had 20 pack- 
ages entirely lost. 

In a shipment of two packages to 
Boulder during some of the hot 
weather, one of them was almost a total 
loss. It will be seen that the loss has 
averaged one-fourth, and that is heav- 
ier than should be had to make a real 
success of the venture. By perfecting 
the watering can, and having the feed 
can better protected the loss may be 
cut down considerably. The feed cans 
being tacked on get knocked off easily. 


Post Cards Showing Different Grades of 
Comb Honey 


The Colorado Honey-Producers’ As- 
ociation has put out one of the neat- 
‘st post cards I have seen, quality of 
work considered. It shows three cases 
»f comb honey graded according to the 
Colorado rules. The shading and color 
work is about all that could be desired 





White, Choice, and No. 2.are each rep- 
resented in their characteristic quali- 
ties of finish, color and filling. The 
grain of the sugar pine shipping cases 
in a color printing job. The No. 1 


shows 
built western made case is well pic- 
tured. 


so plainly that this strongly 


a pe 


Crop Prospects 


Crop prospects still are favorable, 
although severe hailstorms have visited 
the district around Windsor in north- 
ern Colorado, and also in the Arkansas 
valley between Fowler and Lamar. 
The loss of bees from smelter smoke 
(some think the city smoke may have 
something to do with it) has weakened 
hundreds of colonies in and about 
Denver. Several hundred colonies 
were weakened from the effects of 
spraying in the Cedaredge district of 
Delta county. There was a slight loss 
from spray poisoning in and about 
Boulder. One or two parties who did 
custom spraying for their neighbors 
wanted as long a season as possible 
and began before the petals had fallen. 

Bees bred up so rapidly that many 
colonies became short of honey about 
the first of June, and the first week in 
June was a busy time for some of us 
who had to feed promptly to save the 
bees and brood. As it was some colo- 
nies were lost in spite of what we 
could do. Alfalfa has begun blooming 
and yielding nectar so that the danger 
of starvation is probably past. 


Bees near the foothills have been 
swarming for three weeks, and when 
they are haule! to the alfalfa districts 
should do good work. 


Take it all together there is little yet 
to change in regard to prospects—we 
should have a crop of fair proportions 
in Coloradothis year; alfalfa andsweet 
clover are showing a very luxurious 
growth, and sweet clover will bloom 
this year about July 1. The rainfall is 
now over 3 inches above normal for 
this year. We have had over 10 inches 
since Jan. 1, whichis doing very well 
for Colorado. 

















Trout Lake, Colo., between Montrose and the Montezuma Valley. 
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Conducted by J. L. Byer, Mt. Joy, Ontario. 


Dry in Ontario 


Weather is very dry,and clover short 
and scarce. This describes conditions 
at present in many sections of Ortario, 
our own locality among the number. 
Unless rain comes soon the crop of 
honey from clover must be light, as 
the stunted plants will not stay long in 
bloom even if they should yield nectar. 
Bees are generally in good condition, 
so even if the flow should be short 
chances are good fora light yield, pro- 
vided there is honey in the clover. 

Aside from this year’s prospects, 
rain would be welcome, as with con- 
tinued dry weather the fresh seeding 
done this spring will kill out, and 
alsike will be scarce again next year. 
Unless we get rains soon the buck- 
wheat will be a failure, too, so natur- 
ally we are hoping for abundant rains 
in the near future. Who knows but 
what we may be having more rain than 
we want within the next month ? 


——_—_———+-¢-_____ 


Save Your Beeswax 


Good advice on page 189, to save all 
the beeswax from scraps of combs, 
bur combs, etc. Wax is worth just as 
much in Canada as it is in the United 
States, if not more. During my years 
of inspection work I was often amazed 
at the appalling waste of good wax. 
The market is always good, and seems 
to be getting better each year, owing 
no doubt to the fact that new uses are 
being found all the time for the pro- 
duct, and while there is a possibility, 
yes, a probability, of the over-produc- 
tion of honey, I hardly think such a 
thing will happen tothe market for wax 
for many a year to come. 





Long Life Dependent Upon Work and 
Moderate Living 


Last week it was my privilege to 
shake hands with a beekeeper who is 
106 years of age. Hewas out in the 
yard among the bees at the time, and 
my regret is that I did not have my 
camera so that I could have his picture, 
as I hardly expect to see so old a man 
again in the possession of his faculties. 
His eye-sight seemed fairly good, as 
he had no glasses on, and as for his 
hearing, he conversed readily with me. 
Seemingly, bee stings have not hada 
bad effect on his health. Most wonder- 
ful to relate this, man, at the age of 106, 
lives all alone and prepares some of 
his own meals, although he informed 
me that his son on the farm did his 
cooking as a rule. The gent!eman in 
question is Mr. O’Neill, of Uxbridge, 
Ont., well known in all that section of 
country, having lived there as a black- 
smith and beekeeper for many years. 
Bornin Ireland, he comes of a hardy 
stock, and has worked hard all his 








days, shoeing a horse only a short time 
ago. 
I wonder how many pampered sons 
of rich men, who know not what toil 
is, would be alive at over 100. Truly, 
work coupled with temperate living is 
the secret of good health and long life. 


—————_s- oo o—___—_ 


Equalizing at Clover Flow 


Some haveasked as to the advisability 
of equalizing colonies at clover flow. 
While this may be too late for many 
localities, a word onthe subject may 
not be out of place. Asa general rule 
itis not good policy to do equalizing 
before clover flow, for weak colonies 
never want for brood provided the 
queen is in normal condition, and to 
give more brood to such colonies 
would be simply making the situation 
worse instead of improvingit. Even 
when the clover flowcomes on I would 
not think of doctoring up very weak 
colonies at the expense of stronger 
ones, as it would be a losing game. 

But often there may be colonies not 
quite strong enough for the supers, 
while others may be so very strong 
that you know swarming will occur no 
matter what plan is taken to avoid it. 
In such cases I like to equalize by tak- 
ing from these extra strong colonies 
enough brood to fill out the medium 
colonies so that all will be in shape for 
the flow. Done at the right time, ma- 
nipulations of this kind pay well for 
the trouble, for in addition to holding 








back the extra strong from swarriing 
all of the apiary will be nearer alike, 
and much will be gained at extracting 
time by having the yard in uniform 
condition. 

One year shortly after starting to 
keep bees, winter and spring conditions 
were extremely bad,and losses were 
heavy all around us. My own bees 
were mostly alive, but at opening of 
the flow the colonies were not ready to 
take advantage of it. After sizing up 
the situation I decided to make a judic- 
ious doubling, reducing the strong 
colonies to about two-thirds of the 
original number, leaving the other one- 
third with their field bees and queen, 
but with little brood. The colonies 
strengthened were in fine shape just at 
the time of the short flow we had that 
year, and I secured a nice crop. 

The apiaries near me leftalone stored 
very little. Such a condition may 
never occur again, but it shows that 
there are times when it pays to double 
up. One good colony will store more 
honey during a short flow than will 
two weak ones not ready for the supers. 


eal > an 


Soil and Climate Influence Color and 
Quality of Honey 


An increasing acreage of alfalfa is 
being grown in Ontario each year, but 
it cuts no figure as a honey plant, 
yielding only lightly about one year in 
five, and the honey is of inferior quality. 

Some take the view that soil and 
climate have no effect on quality of 
honey, but I suspect that a producer of 
alfalfa honey in Colorado or some 
other western State would not own 
our alfalfa product as being genuine if 
he compared it with that produced in 
his own locality. Yes, soil and climate 
do have an influence on quality and 
color of honey, whether it be alfalfa, 
alsike or white clover. 
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Conducted by J. J. WILDER, Cordele, Ga. 


Too Much Brood 


Mr. WILpDER :—I cleaned all my supers 
in early spring and put in starters, but 
when the bees began building comb as 
fast as they could build it, the queens 
filled it with eggs,and it is all solid 
sheets of brood and no honey. My 
old box-hives are in the same condi- 
tion. What shall I do, as I want honey 
in my supers ? W. T. Burton. 

Childersburg, Ala. 


You will soon find out that your 
trouble is a good one, for you have to 
have a great production in bees before 
you can expect to gather much honey, 
and I would not think of cutting this 
fine crop of young bees out of the 
frames and again put in starters ex- 
pecting honey, for you would almost 
destroy the entire field force of bees at 
the time the main honey flow comes 
on. I knowit is customary with box- 


hive beekeepers who are not well in- 
formed, to remove in early spring, and 
from time to time during the season 
all the young bees in the comb in the 
supers, or whatever may be used fora 
storing apartment. This is a great 
mistake. The best thing to do isto 
add more storing room above this 
brood. Sometimes in early spring a 
colony dwindles down to only a small 
cluster of bees, and the queen deserts 
her old quarters below and goes into 
the super above, and establishes her 
quarters there for a while, but as soon 
as the colony is sufficiently strong it 
will go below again, and the bees will 
fill the super with honey, but in such 
cases the super of brood should be 
placed under the main _ hive-body 
which contained the old brood-nest, and 
the queen will enter it much sooner. 
In early spring our first apiary work 
is to arrange the queen’s quarters at 
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the bottom of the hive, where supers 
and hiive-bodies are left on over win- 
ter, civing her a super or hive-body of 
combs just above her quarters at each 
visit. The result is a wonderful pro- 
duction of bees, and by the time the 
main honey flow comes on the bees 
are ready for it. 

The great trouble with the average 
beekeeper is he hasn’t supers enough. 
One super for each colony is not more 
than one-third enough. Of course, in 
your case the queen will soon be forced 
out of the super to give storing room. 
The honey in these combs will be dark 
and spoil the appearance of your comb 
honey, but you can strain or extract it 
and you will havea better article. 

——__—-e- 


Hurrah for the South ! 


“Tl wish Icould go South and enter 
the beekeeping industry,for | am much 
interested in bees and have been all 
my life. In fact, I have always had 
them, and have considerable experi- 
ence in modern beekeeping. I am 
truly an enthusiast. If I had southern 
bee experience, I would publish a bee 
paper and call it ‘Dixie Bee.’ Every 
other section of the United States has 
a representative bee paper. Why not 
the ‘Sunny South?’ If it had a bee 
paper I would surely be a subscriber, 
because I believe in the South as the 
best section for beekeeping, especially 
for the queen-rearing business. ‘Hur- 
rah for {the South!’ Where would we 
be for early queens ?” J. F. Coyte. 

Penfield, III. 


In some respects beekeeping in the 
South has advantages over the North, 
and beekeepers who have made a suc- 
cesss in the North have come South 
and succeeded. They have to have 
southern experience before they can 
succeed. Many have been the failures 
before this experience was obtained by 
the people who came down from the 
North and settled with us with bee- 
keeping in view. 

Now about the bee paper. There 
can be no doubt that the time is not far 
distant when a good bee paper could 
be published here successfully. We are 
greatly in need of one even at the 








Mr. RuFFY EXAMINING FOR A FRESHLY INTRODUCED QUEEN. 


present time, but there is some doubt 
as to whether one would be sufficiently 
supported by those interested in our 
industry at present. There have been 
a number of attempts at this and all 
failed. Then, too, it is surprising to 
note how much the editors of the bee 
papers printed in the North are inter- 
ested in our southland, and how much 
space is given for general topics along 
the lines of our industry here. Just 
now we should do all we canto help 
raise their subscription list. 


—_-_——__—<5 eo 


Do Bees Have the. Hook Worm ? 


Mr. Perry, a beekeeper in south 
Florida, who came there from the 
North and brought his bees with him, 
stated that while in the North his bees 
seemed to be very vigorous, but as 
soon as they reached the southland 
this good feature left them and had not 
returned, though he had been there for 











The Dadants at the Mahon apiary. 


several seasons. Hesaid they were in- 
active and sluggish, and had never at 
any time stored surplus honey. I sug- 
gested that they had contracted the 
“ Florida fever,” and he added they had 
the “hook worm.” It is strange and 
quite noticeable that bees in portions 
of south Florida are more dormant or 
stupid than elsewhere in the South, 
and this applies equally to the queens. 
I have seen strong colonies, seemingly, 
without enough energy to remove the 
eggs and larve of the wax moth from 
the comb, and asa result the bee and 
its worst foe live in large numbers in 
the same hive. Of course their foes, 
sooner or later, get the best of them, 
but occasiona!ly for a long period one 
does not seemto gain much ground 
over the other, although both are found 
in considerable quantities in the same 
hive. Itis a little puzzling to know 
why such conditions exist. 


The Labor Problem 


Mr. WILpER:—I am much interested 
in your manner and methods of bee- 
keeping, but I don’t fully understand 
how you prevent the various persons 
in charge of your apiaries from “soak- 
ing you down.” How do you overcome 
the usual laziness inherent in man, and 
get him to work satisfactorily? After 
your helpers have become proficient, 
why don’t they get out in business for 
themselves? How do you manage to 
retain the services of a good man as 
general manager in your employment ? 
Iam a very extensive beekeeper my- 
self,and I am confronted with these 
problems. 

Two of my sons will leave for the 
United States soon in search of expe- 
rience, and will most likely call on you. 

Major SHALLARD. 

New South Wales, Australia. 


In the May number of the American 
Bee Journal, page 157, you will see 
the kind of help I employ, industrious, 
trustworthy men, who have obtained 
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experience under us. I only keep a 
lazy man long enough to find out that 
he is lazy, and then he hunts another 
job. Every man who has come to me 
with experience has made a complete 
failure and had to surrender his job 
and go. 

Some, on learning our methods and 
tasks of carrying them out, never went 
on the job. Some made the start, 
stayed for a while, but did not stay until 
the first flow was over. Such help 
usually wants $65 or $75 per month and 
expenses, and an apiarist cannot go 
into a new field and earn this much per 
month. The failure in such help usually 
lies in the expression, “Can’t carry out 
your methods.” 

Well, we go for help away out in the 
country, and get boys from the farms, 
who have never lived in a town or city, 
and have never had but one job, and 
that was right with their parents. 
When such a boy is given a job, that is 
the only one he knows of,and he sticks 
to you and worksregularly. Being ac- 
customed to hard and constant labor 


on the farm, he never murmurs at any 
task, early and late. Such boys,as a 
rule, have no bad habits, and are hon- 
est. A boy who has been reared in 
town or city is often the reverse. He 
is in and out, and does not “stick to 
his bush.” 

I have a large number of applicants 
all the time. By and by such help will 
be left in sole charge of bees, some- 
times working them for a salary, but 
usually on shares. We give a man em- 
ployment for a while, say for four or 
six months, then let him work 200 col- 
onies on shares for a season, then let 
him increase them or give him more 
near-by bees. 

Satisfy your men in the business and 
let them prosper, helping them as their 
needs may demand. A good business 
man once seeing the diligence of one 
of my hands, offered him twice as much 
wages as I was paying him for his ser- 
vices, but it was noinducement. Once 
in a great while a good hand will quit 
without cause. The secret of success 
lies in the proper handling of labor. 
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On Aug. 18, we took the train for 
Delémont, accompanied by ‘our kind 
friend, Mr. Gubler. We were to visit 
two of the most practical beekeepers 
in the country. 

Mr. Ruffy, of Delémont, an active 
man, has had long experience with 
many races. His preference is for a 
mixture of Carniolans and Italians. He 
was for years employed in queen- 
breeding apiaries of Italian Switzer- 
land. He imports his Italians from 
there, buying small swarms shipped 
with three or four caged queens in 
each. It is but a few hours’ journey 
from there,and no losses are to be 
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feared. It was he who gave mea clue 
to the cause of the preference of the 
Swiss for their bees over the Italian. I 
saw, from his explanation that, for the 
cool hill lands, the Italians breed too 
early and too late in the season, and fly 
too early and too late in the day. 

Ruffy does his winter feeding much 
earlier than any one I ever heard of. 
His bees had already been fed for win- 
ter, atthat date. They have no fall 
crop, and there was no expectation of 
any further harvest. The crop had 
been poor. 

Early in the afternoon, we took the 
train again, accompanied by three or 














ONE OF THE WARTMAN APIARIES AT BIENNE. 





four beekeepers, one of whom, Mr 
Walther, isan amateur photog:apher, 
and to him we are indebted fx many 
photos of apiaries, some of which we 
have already given and others which 
are yet to appear. Two ladies came 
along, daughters of Mr. Ruffy. At the 
second station we landed and had but 
a couple hundred yards to go to find 
the finest and most carefully kept api- 
ary I had ever seen. Everythine was 
in “apple-pie order.” The owner, Mr, 
Mahon, an old bachelor, is a genius, 
We reproduce a cut of his feeder which 
is somewhat on the principle of the 
Miller feeder, with a section in the rear 
into which the feed is poured without 
disturbing the bees. Feeders are great- 
ly used in Switzerl nd, because there is 




































FILLING THE MAHON FEEDER. 


such a long fall season without har- 
vest. The Swiss, like our Canadian 
neighbors, believe in feeding heavily 
for winter. 

I spoke of the neatness of Mr. Ma- 
hon’s apiary. He took first prize for 
the best kept apiary in Western Switz- 
land in 1902. His honey room is on 
the second floor of his home. The only 
thing I could criticize about it was its 
remoteness from the apiary. But 
have never seen s neat an establish- 
ment anywhere, except at Mr. Penna’s, 
at Bologna, Italy. But that is another 
story, and I must not spoil it by telling 
a part of it out of its turn. 

Mr. Mahon condemns the Carnio- 
lans because of their swarming pro- 
pensity. His bees are hybrids of Ital- 
ians and Swiss common bees. They 
behaved finely, while we had our pic- 
tures taken in front of the hives (see 
cut). In regard to diseases, he ex- 
pressed the opinion that the greater or 
less vitality of the queen has to do with 
the existence of both May diseases, 
which we call here paralysis, and foul- 
brood. 

On our return to the station, we were 
introduced to the station agent who 
smilingly pointed to half a dozen hives 
of bees in a little shed a few yards 
away. It appears that a number of 
Swiss station agents are beekeepers. 
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Our next trip from Boudry, the fol- 
lowins day, took us to Peseux, a sub- 
urb o' Neuchatel, at the apiary of Mr. 
Bonh« te, mentioned already in the Oc- 
tober number. His family castle is 
a building typical of the Fifteenth 
Century, remodeled for modern usage, 
with j:ot-water heating, bath room, etc. 
He has both out-of-door and indoor 
apiaries, and prefers the latter, of which 
we give a view. Since our visit he has 
paid us the compliment of inscribing 
its date upon the front wall. Rather a 
staggering blow to what little modesiy 
we might possess! 

Mr. Bonhote is one of the few men 
who have succeeded in eradicating 
foulbrood by the method of fumigat- 
ing with salicylic acid, a la Bertrand. 
The reason why so few succeed is that 
it requires excessive care. Perhaps 
also there is new vigor imparted to the 
swarm by the McEvoy method, as 
claimed by Dr. Carton. Another api- 
arist, Mr. Chausse,’who is the local bee 
inspector, assured me that in his prac- 
tice the only positive method was to 
transfer the bees, burn the brood and 
render the combs into wax. This same 
party, questioned about the May dis- 
ease, ventured the suggestion that it is 
caused by the honey from dandelion. 
But the May disease exists in countries 
where the dandelion does not appear. 
We have had it previous to the bloom- 
ing ofthis plant. There are countries 
where the bees harvest a surplus of 
very bitter honey from dandelion, and 
there does not seemto be any extra 
amount of May disease there. 

After bidding adieu to our old friend, 
Mr. Gubler, we went to Bern, passing 
through Bienne (Biel) where we visited 
for a few hours, met half a dozen bee- 


keepers, saw some apiaries and visited 
the “ Lacustrine Museum” under the 
guidance of Mr. Wartmann, a local 
apiarist. The wonders of this museum, 
which have been gathered from the 
bottom of the Swiss lakes, belong to 
the era of the “‘ Lake Dwellers,” in pre- 
historic times. The outlet of the lakes 
of Bienne and Neuchatel was deepened 
so as to lower the level of those lakes 
some 8 or 10 feet. This permitted the 
discovery, atthe bottom of the lakes, 
of tools of the stone, bronze and iron 
ages, and of canoes dug out of trees by 
the lake dwellers, which are gathered 
in the Bienne Museum. We were also 
much interested by the sight of the old 
city fortifications which have been 
changed into dwellings by piercing 
windows in the walls. 

From Bienne we reached Bern late 
in the afternoon, and were met at the 
big station by Mr. Leuenberger, the 
editor of the Schweizerische Bienen- 
Zeitung, who readily recognized us in 
a crowd of tourists, though we had 
never met. We were very sorry to 
have only the evening anda small part 
of the forenoon at Bern, for we had 
wanted to visit some apiaries and call 
upon Dr. Burri,the noted bacteriolo- 
gist. We had miscalculated our time 
and had to leave for Zug. Our itiner- 
ary, made beforehand, compelled us to 
go on. 

We were informed that the Swiss Bee 
Journal, above mentioned, has a circu- 
lation of 9075 among the beekeepers of 
German Switzerland. We will give 
more information concerning their 
powerful association when we get to 
Zurich, the home of its president. 

Before starting away,the next morn- 
ing, we made a hurried visit to the 









Capitol, the Museum, the high bridges 
which unite the two shores of the Aare 
in the city,and the bears after which 
the cityis named. We also saw the 
monument, erected some 15 years ago, 
to celebrate the Universal Postal Union. 
It is in one of the parks and represents 
five women—the five continents—hand- 
ing mail to each otheraround the globe. 
Our young men, who have been born 
since the organization of this Union, 
the seat of which is at Bern, do not 
realize what it has meant for the 
growth of international relations. It 
may be sufficient to tell them that, be- 
fore the Union existed, or previous to 
1874, the rates on letters between the 
United States and most countries of 
Europe varied between 15 and 64 cents 
per half ounce. 

A reform which we are going to need 
and to which our attention was first 
called when in Bern, is the placing of 
telegraph, telephone and electric-power 
wires under ground instead of on 
poles. They told us that our system of 
poles throughout American cities is 
laughed at. Buta still greater Ameri- 
can nuisance is the smoke. None of 
that in Switzerland. We could travel 
day after day without having to suffer 
from cinders, smoke, and the dirt they 
cause. Coal slake, there, is made into 
bricks of which we saw piles at every 
station. Slake is one of the main causes 
of smoke. But in the shape of bricks 
it burns like hard coal. I believe that 
they also educate their firemen toa 
judicious use of fuel, while any man 
who can handle a shovel is acceptable 
for an American fireman. 

In a previous letter I spoke of the 
dog nuisance. In Bern and in several 
other places, we saw the dogs at work. 
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Large St. Bernard dogs are hitched to 
small wagons and help deliver produce 
or goods. The dog faithfully waits at 
the curb while his master is handing a 





M. Mahon at Courfaivre examining his bees. 





The Odor of Foul Brood 


BY E. G. CARR, 
Apiary Inspector for New Jersey. 


HE disagreement of those undoubt- 
T edly well acquainted with both 
American and European foulbrood 
regarding the odor from colonies af- 
fected with either of these diseases has 
been the source of much surprise, and 
no little difficulty has been experienced 
by those attempting to differentiate the 
two diseases by the odor symptom 
alone, or relying on this as the deter- 
mining factor. 

The odor of American foulbrood is 
usually described as being like that 
from poor glue when ‘heated, and is 
very pronounced; that is, it is more 
noticeable than the odor from Euro- 
pean foulbrood, while the latter is de- 
scribed as a sour smell,and in some 
cases scarcely noticeable. One having 
his first experience with foulbrood is 
often unable to make the description 
fit the case. 

There are two explanations for this 
seeming disagreement. The first is 
that possibly the organisms causing 
decay may differ with the locality and 
under different climatic conditions, so 
that in some cases the gases given off 
are more abundant, thus giving more 
odor. The second is that samples de- 
scribed may have been examined in 
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package or a quart of milk to the 
housekeeper. 

Zug, Mettmenstetten and Zurich were 
our next stopping places. 





First prize for best kept apiary in 1902, 


the apiary in the one case and in the 
laboratory in the other; or, in other 
words, one sample was fresher than 
the other. 

Two seasons’ work in New Jersey, 
giving opportunity to examine plenty 
of both forms of the disease has shown 
that, in this State at least, the odor from 
European foulbrood when examined 
in the apiary is much more pronounced 
than that from the American form; in 
a great number of cases it being only 
necessary to lift the hive cover to de- 
tect the presence of disease, and in 
many cases the odor was very notice- 
able at a distance of several feet from 
the affected colony. 

Samples of this form of foulbrood, 
when taken from the hive, have rapidly 
lost a large part of the odor. No case 
of American foulbrood examined by 
the writer has given such a strong or 
disagreeable odor as the European, 
when comparing colonies of about the 
same degree of infection, and no case 
of American has been found where 
the odor was noticeable a few feet 
from the hive. On the other hand, 
samples of the American form when 
taken from the hive have fora certain 
length of time increasedin odor. 

Since there exists this seeming dis- 
agreement, it is best that the odor 
symptom be not relied upon as a sole 
determining factor in differentiating 
these two diseases. Fortunately there 


is a system which is fairly « 


ar vage: nstant 
and upon which it seems safe to rely, 
This is the position of the dead laryz 
inthe cells. A study of the cuts jp 
Farmers’ Bulletin No. 442, shows that 
a majority if not all of the dead laryg 


of American foulbrood lie onthe lower 
cell wall while those of the Eviropean 
are found in every conceivable position 
in the cells. This symptom the writer 
has found reliable in practically all of 
the 867 infected colonies found in two 
seasons’ inspection work in New Jersey, 

New Egypt, N. Y. ; 
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Colony Odor 


BY BYRON S. HASTINGS. 


N page 168 of the American Bee 
0 Journal for May, Mr. Arthur ¢ 
Miller says some things that | 
don’t agree with. He says: “I admit 
that each colony may have its individ. 
ual odor, but I deny that a bee after 
a long foraging trip will retain enough 
of it to affect her reception by an alien 
colony. On the contrary, every (?) 
observation indicates that it is wholly 
the individual bee’s behavior which 
governs her reception. 

“Here are some facts which go far 
to disprove the theory of the individual 
odor affecting a bee’s reception. A 
worker returning laden from the field 
may enter anywhere.” (?) 

“Queenless bees wili join a near-by 
colony with a queen, and no sign can 
we see that the receiving colony no- 
tices them as strangers.” (?) (Ques- 
tion marks are my own.) 

I have seen laden workers alight on 
the alighting-board and start into the 
hive just the same as any of the rest of 
the workers. But the guards would 
stop them, take their load of nectar and 
kill them without much resistance on 
the part of the strange bees, if strange 
they were. 

A few times I have seen bees loaded 
with pollen alight on the alighting- 
board of a hive and start to enter and 
then leave and enter another hive. 
Why? 

I have my queens’ wings clipped. 
When the bees swarm, in returning, 
many try to enter adjoining hives and 
are killed. The bees are heavily laden 
with honey. Why are they not ac- 
cepted if a laden bee may enter any- 
where? 

Last spring (1913) I had a queenless 
colony. The hives were arranged like 
this: No. 1 was weak, but had a queen. 
No. 3 was strong, but queenless. I had 
requeened No. 3 the year before, and the 
bees were much yellower than the rest 
of my bees. During a cool spell I set 
No. 3 on No. 1 with paper between. I 
took everything away from where No. 
3had been. The first warm day some 
of the bees, probably about 10 percent, 
came in loaded with pollen and nectar 
and made 2 or 3 circles, and landed at 
No. 4. Did No. 4 accept them? Well, 
if you could have seen the murdering 
going on there—that is all that one 
could call it, for the strangers were 
loaded too much, and were too tired 
to offer any resistance—you would not 
say that a laden worker could enter 
anywhere? Of course, I will admit 
that bees in an apiary mix; but I think 
the most of it is done bythe young 
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pees during their play spell, the first 
flight. ; 

At one time I had a colony of 
black bees and one of Italians in the 
same pair of hives. One day they had 
their play spell at the same time, and 
after it was over you could not tell 
which had the black queen and which 
the Italian by the looks of the workers 
inthe hives. From my observations it 
jsmy opinion that there is a colony 
odor, and that it has a great deal to do 
with whether a bee is accepted or re- 
jected, at times anyway. 

Brookville, Ind. 


|\Very few people doubt the colony 
odor and its recognition by the bees.— 
EpIror. | 
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Foulbrood Insurance in German 
Switzerland 


BY H. SPUHLER. 


S in almost every other country, 
German Switzerland suffered for 
years from foulbrood, and all the 

efforts of the apiarists were useless. 
They finally decided that in order to 
obtain satisfactory results, it would be 
necessary to act in a methodical man- 
ner. Withthis purpose in view, a foul- 
brood insurance was devised and made 
obligatory for all the members of the 
German Swiss Association of Bee- 
keepers. It is organized as follows: 

As head of the insuring department 
isa chief selected by the association, 
who is also a_ member of the Central 
Committee. He has the duty of in- 
structing and Superintending the in- 
spectors of the cantons, who meet 
once a year. They are appointed and 
remunerated by the government. They 
direct and control the treatment of 
colonies. They are helped in their 
work by delegates whose dutyis also 
to respond to the call of beekeepers 
who suspect the existence of foulbrood 
in their apiaries. If the disease proves 
to be present, the inspector is notified 
and a careful examination of all the 
colonies is made. A comb of the dis- 
eased brood is forwarded to the Fed- 
eral laboratory in Berne, to ascertain 
the class of disease to which it belongs. 

They recognize three forms of dis- 

ease, stinking and non-stinking foul- 
brood and pickled brood. They are all 
treated in the same manner. After 
treatment, the owner is indemnified up 
to three-fourths of the estimated loss. 
He must bear one-fourth of the loss 
himself. In case he has used decep- 
tion, the indemnity may be reduced or 
even entirely cut off. In any case, the 
inspector writes a statement and for- 
wards it to the chief of insurance. 
_ The maximum of value of a colony 
is $8.00, and the combs that are melted 
up and the colonies that are united are 
ot at 75 percent of their estimated 
Value, 

They treat the colonies at the time 
when the bees are all in the hive. The 
bees are shaken into a specially made 

ox and put in a cool place where they 
are kept three days. They are fed and 
Placed into a new hive or in their dis- 
infected hive, with sheets of comb 
foundation. In cases where the de- 
Struction of the colony is advisable, 


the bees and combs are burnt up or 
buried at least 20 inches underground. 

The honey is extracted if there is 
any, but it is not permitted to be sold. 
The apiarist must destroy it or con- 
sume it himself. The wax is not per- 
mitted to be used for making comb 
foundation. The frames may be saved 
provided they are boiled enough to be 
disinfected. The hives are purified 
with a solution of soda, or corrosive 
sublimate (mercury chloride), or quick- 
lime, or by heat. Tools, clothing, e'c., 
are thoroughly disinfected. The owner 
of the apiary is not permitted to either 
sell or buy bees during the same year. 

The success of this method is shown 
by the following table: 





it as quickly as possible to prevent the 
bees from filling up on the diseased 
honey they may have deposited in the 
comb. If no honey is coming in, we 
feed. 

In disinfecting a hive I paint it with 
kerosene inside and on the edges, and 
the hive-bodies I pile one on top of the 
other five high. Then I spray a little 
kerosene into the pile and light a piece 
of paper and drop it in. The result is 
an instant blaze. I have a pail of 
water and a dipper at hand, and after 
the inside of the bodies have charred 
sufficiently, which occurs in a minute 
or two, I dash a dipper of water in and 
the steam puts the fire out on the in- 
stant. WhenI first began to burn out 





Foulbrood Colonies Expenses Indemnity Per 


Year Members Colonies apiaries diseased francs francs colony 
ene 7035 88,741 138 347 7,500 5,581 16,00 
DRscccsesicens 8740 115,206 II4 282 4,100 2,768 9,80 





This shows that, in spite of the great 
increase in the membership, the num- 
ber of diseased apiaries and colonies 
has much diminished. The cases have 
also been less dangerous, for the in- 
demnity has been reduced over 4d. 
Our beekeepers have faith in this in- 
surance, knowing that with its help the 
disease will soon be vanquished after 
it appears. They watch their colonies 
with more care, and therefore discover 
the disease sooner. They gladly pay 
the small tax of one cent (5 centimes) 
per colony, which not only protects 
their unlucky brothers, but helps to 
protect their own apiaries. 

Zurich, Switzerland. 
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American Foulbrood—Disin- 
fecting Hives and Frames 


BY JOHN T. GREENE. 


N the March issue of the American 
Bee Journal a picture of Mr. Oliver 
B. Finn, of Silt, Colo., is shown in 
the act of disinfecting a hive-body with 
a blowtorch. This method of disin- 
fecting is so primitive, and there is one 
so much better and quicker that I will 
give it; not that I am the originator of 
the method, but because I am using it 
with great success and also saving 
time. 

I have, during the past four years, 
had occasion to disinfect hundreds of 
hives and hive-bodies because of the 
prevalence of both European and 
American foulbrood. 

When treating European foulbrood I 
no longer shake the bees or disinfect 
the hives. I simply requeen with un- 
tested Italian queens, and if a colony is 
weak I give it a comb or two of capped 
brood with the adhering young bees. 
This does the business, and after a few 
weeks the disease has disappeared 
from the hive. 

But in the treatment of American 
foulbrood the utmost care is used, and 
the hives and supers are burned out 
after the bees are shaken. I shake the 
first time into a hive where there are 
three or four empty frames and one 
dry comb. If there is no honey flow, 
we shake in the evening, and next 
evening shake again onto full sheets, 
beginning with the comb and shaking 


hives, I made the mistake of thinking 
I could smother the fire with a hive 
cover or blanket, but at my first at- 
tempt I succeeded in getting a close 
shave and a partial hair-cut, and just 
saved myself from inhaling the flame. 

I save the best of the frames, taken 
from the diseased colonies, after they 
have been boiled to remove the wax, 
and pile them up in the cellar of the 
shop where we try-out the wax. When 
a thousand or two have accumulated, 
we clean out the cooker and the Her- 
shiser wax press and fill them with 
clean water, and when the water begins 
to boil I put ina can of concentrated 
lye and several pounds of washing 
soda,and I am ready for the frames. 
The cooker is filled with frames. They 
are boiled 10 minutes,then removed 
one by one with a stove poker, so as 
to save our hands, and are dipped into 
the water in the wax press. After be- 
ing exposed to the air for several days 
they are rewired and used. 

My purpose is not merely to keep the 
disease down, but to eliminate it. 

Interlaken, N. Y. 
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Canadian Beekeepers— ‘George 
R. Chapman ”’ 


BY CHAS. E. HOPPER. 


VERY little while I receive a letter 
a which runs something like this: 
“T see by the daily paper that your 
association is having splendid meet- 
ings. Iam the secretary of the local 
association here, and since we can 
scarcely get our members out to a 
meeting, I am writing you to learn 
how you do it. Our members are mostly 
drones,” etc. 

In reply I shall try to tell how we 
proceed to have a “full house” at every 
meeting. Just three things are needed 
to make an association a success. 
First, a first-class president. Second, 
a real live executive, and last, but by 
no means least, good papers and dis- 
cussions. 

The Toronto Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion is singularly fortunate in having 
at its head a man who is not only an 
enthusiastic beekeeper, a thorough 
student and a close observer, but a 
good executive officer. He is our pub- 





























licity man, and is able to get the ear of 
the daily press as no one else in our 
association can. In consequence, we 
get good write-ups, and the public 
knows something about us, while the 
beekeeper becomes curious and finally 
joins, which is just what the society 
wants, No matter how good a man 
you may have for the presi jent’s chair, 
unless he has good, loyal, and enthusi- 
astic junior officers he can do but little. 
Too often this important department 
of organization is filled by persons 
totally unfit for such positions. 

Our society hasin the past kept the 
secretary “on the jump,” keeping up 
with its plans, projects, etc. Then the 
papers, discussions, etc., are an impor- 
tant department of the work of the 
executive. If a program is poorly 
“made up,” some members will not at- 
tend. Their absence gives an impres- 
sion of dissatisfaction, and soon the 
feeling spreads that the society is going 
down, and from then on it surely will 
go down. So make your subjects as in- 
teresting and inviting as possible. Get 
good men; men who are up in beedom 
to be present and discuss subjects. 
This will bring a full house every time. 

Advertise. Spreadit abroad that you 
are having a meeting, and tell who is 
going to be there, and what the bill of 
fare is. 

Third. Good papers lead to good dis- 
cussions. If you assign a subject to 
some person, be sure he can entertain 
as well as “talk bees.” Then there are 
numerous topics to handle. In five 
minutes our executive proposed enough 
subjects for two weeks’ sessions, morn- 
ing and afternoon, as well as evening. 


And, finally, make your announce- 
mentsearly. A short notice of a meet 
ing means few members. Give them 
at least 10 days’ time. Don’t forget, 
Mr. Secretary, when you write to that 
long absent member, give him a nice 
little “josh.” It helps, oh! wonder- 
fully. Paint for him a picture that will 
make him wish the meeting were right 
away. When he comes, give lim some- 
thing to do, or he may not return so 
eagerly next time. 

Ienclose a photograph of the man 
who has done more for the Toronto 
Beekeepers’ Associationthan any other 
person init. He is president. 

Toronto, Ont. 


——“Y——BP eo 


Two Essentials in Honey-Pro- 
duction 


BY DR. E. F. PHILLIPS. 





Extracts from an address read at the New Jersey 
convention.) 


N the American Bee Journal for De- 
i cember, 1913 (page 405-407), Miss 
Emma M. Wilson reports on the 
work and results of the season of 1913 
in the apiary of Dr. C. C. Miller, in 
which she is a most efficient helper. 
Briefly the results are as follows: 
From 72 colonies, spring count, the 
average crop was 266.47 sections. One 
colony produced 402 sections, while 
only 10 colonies produced less than 
200. Doctor Miller’s previous high 
record was 300 sections, but 20 colo- 
nies surpassed this,15 producing be- 
tween 300 and 360, while the last 6 had 


























































































































GEORGE R. CHAPMAN, OF ONTARIO. 


records of 383, 384, 384, 390, 395 and 
402 respectively. 

This is a wonderful record. Several 
factors combined to produce this re- 
sult, and we may first of all give due 
credit to an exceptional flow of nectar, 
weather suitable for gathering, and to 
a most efficient lot of bees. The bees 
are really entitled to more attention 
than they will receive at this time, for 
they are the result of breeding carried 
on by Dr. Miller for about 5 years, and 
in this he has had encouraging success. 
However, assuming a great flow of 
honey and good beesthere is one other 
factor which in importance overtops 
the rest. This factor is Dr. Miller. 
Other beekeepers were in localities 
where there was a flow of nectar just 
as good, others had good bees, perhaps 
not so good in most cases as his, but 
the others did not produce this crop. It 
will pay us, perhaps, to find out how he 
did it, for there can be little doubt that 
there are other beekeepers who can do 
as well if their efforts were as well 
systematized. 

The two essentials in honey produc- 
tion to which reference is made in the 
subject announced are (1) getting bees 
of the right age in time for the harvest 
and (2) keeping these bees in the proper 
physiological condition so that they 
get the maximum crop. These two 
essentials are so overwhelming and 
comprehensive that they include many 
manipulations. 

I. Gettinc BEEs FoR THE HARVEsT.— 
Bees breed in the summer provided 
nectar and pollen are available, but a 
colony does not always reach its full 
strength in time to get the maximum 
amount from the earlier of the large 
flows. Plenty of northern beekeepers 
find strong, vigorous colonies at the 





close of the clover flow when they do 
little good (unless there is a later flow), 
but usually it is only in the apiaries of 
good beekeepers that we find strong 
colonies on time. This problem is 
essentially a northern one, for in the 
South and in the tropics there is less 
difficulty of this kind. To some extent 
the problem is confined to the comb- 
honey regions, for comb honey is best 
produced under conditions of heavy, 
rather short flows such as are found in 
the North. 

A beekeeper cannot decide on May 
1 that he will solve this problem. This 
decision must be made the August be- 
fore, and, in fact, some of the most im- 
portant steps are taken in the fall. 
Adequate stores must be provided so 
that breeding may continue rather late 
to permit the colony to go into winter 
strong in young bees. 

The winter problem next confronts 
the beekeeper. No other problem ts 
so full of seeming contradictions and 
perplexities, and no other is so difi- 
cult of solution, because of the difi- 
culty of studying the needs and activi- 
ties of the bees without producing ab- 
normalities. Likewise no other prob- 
lem in the ordinary routine of the apt- 
ary isso important when we consider 
the enormous loss in numbers and 
vitality of colonies that beekeepers ex- 
perience every year. 

However much I should like to tell 
you the key-note to success in winter- 
ing, Icannot. There are a few practi- 
cal considerations which can perhaps 
be put in a new way. There are two 
ways to winter bees, out-of-doors 
where they are free to fly in good 
weather and indoors where they are 
protected from violent changes in tem- 
perature, but have no opportunity for 
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\robably most beekeepers in 


fight. ) 
= Jersey winter out-of-doors, but I 


have a f¢ ling that with an increase in 
the numer of professional beekeepers 
we shall see more cellar wintering. In 
any evel, the following considerations 
are pertinent. It is difficult to con- 
ceive of a colony suffering in the fall 
because it is packed too soon, of a col- 
ony having too much honey in winter, 
or of a colony being injured by leaving 
the protection on too long in the 
spring. Similarly can we conceive of 
colony injured by excessive packing ? 
The whole series of confessions and 
observations recorded by beekeepers 
points to the facts that they usually 
delay packing too long; they too often 
provide the minimum of stores, and 
they not unfrequently unpack and ma- 
nipulate too early in the spring. | 

We read of feeding colonies in the 
winter to save them, and of opening 
colonies when snow is onthe ground 
to see if they are short of stores. 
These things are within the range of 
possibilities, but they should be con- 
sidered only as a last expedient in case 
of dire and unexcusable emergency. 
There is full justification for calling 
such manipulations bad practice. I can 
conceive of no condition when a prop- 
erly wintered colony can be helped by 
any manipulation from the beekeeper 
between Dec. 1 and April 1, and except 
for fear of being considered eccentric, I 
should move the first date up a full 
month, and often put the final date a 
month later. 

These statements apply to out-of-door 
wintering. We cannot speak so defi 
nitely of the cellar. There is a ten-- 
dency in these days to keep cellars 
warmer than formerly, probably due in 
large part to the influence of Dr. Miller, 
and we can at any rate say definitely 
thata damp cold cellaris bad. There 
isalso a tendency to put the colonies 
inthe cellar earlier. The air should 
be dry enough so that condensed mois- 
ture will not appear on the bottom- 
boards. 

After the long fight with cold is over 
the colony must begin another almost 
as severe. Brood rearing may be said 
not to occur normally until toward the 
end of the winter, and,in general, the 


longer it can be avoided the better, up 
to the time that the days are warm 
enou;h to permit frequent flights. 
Whenit does begin it necessitates the 
Production of heat sufficient to keep 
the brood-chamber at a high tempera- 
ture, and this means increased con- 
sumption of stores. Then the bees 
must have an abundance of honey, and 
they should have frequent flights. They 
should have every opportunity to con- 
serve the heat generated, which means 
that they should not be manipulated 
except when absolutely necessary. We 
come now to the much discussed ques- 
tion of spring manipulations to induce 
brood-rearing, such as_ stimulative 
feeding and spreading of the brood. 
Can any better stimulation be con- 
ceived than 50 pounds of honey avail- 
able for consumption? This is so 
much better than a pint of thin syrup 
occasionally or perhaps daily that one 
wonders whythere is any discussion 
about it. As to spreading brood, it is 
avowedly dangerous, and with a good 
queen and bees that have wintered 
well we may expect the bees to rear 
about all the brood they can cover. 
Can we ask more of them? If a col- 
ony has plenty of stores and plenty of 
room in a well protected hive, they 
will provide the bees necessary later. 

By these methods the increase of the 
brood occurs in a manner which we 
can describe as rational, not by fits and 
starts. It resultsin a balanced colony 
which is of great consideration. 

The beekeeper cannot over empha- 
size the necessity for plenty of bees, and 
when we see the miserably weak colonies 
that are often found in the North, one 
may well understand why such poor 
financial returns are often received. 
The small hives, lack of protection and 
shortage of stores are seasons enough 
for this condition. Have you ever seen 
colonies wintered in two hive-bodies 
well supplied with honey and well 
packed come out in the spring? It 
does one’s heart good just as it is 
painful to see a colonyexposed ina 
single Danzenbaker or 8-frame hive- 
body, short of storesand weak in num- 
bers just when strength is the one es- 
sential. Bees are capable of withstand- 
ing great hardship, but itis all at the 








xeo. H. Elskamp, Of Maurice, Iowa, looking for a queen; his son looking on. 





expense of the crop of the next year. 
If 10,000 bees will gather 10 pounds 
of surplus noney, arithmetic alone 
might indicate that 70,000 bees will 
gather 70 pounds of surplus. But 10,000 
bees will probably almost go hungry 
while the 70,000 are piling up a nice 
surplus for their owner. However, the 
70,000 must be on time, for if they ar- 
rive a few weeks too late they are con- 
sumers and not producers. Further- 
more, a weak colonyin spring may often 
be almost starving while its strong 
neighbor colony will not only be in 
better shape for the future, but it is 
often gathering from some mysterious 
sources enough to live on. Strong col- 
onies in the spring are actually less 
expense to maintain than weak ones. 




















GEO. H. ELSKAMP, OF IOWA, IN THE ACT OF 
CAGING A QUEEN. 


And when the time comes to put on 
comb-honey supers the strongest colo- 
nies do not delay in getting started in 
the supers as do the weaker ones. They 
may need to be encouraged with bait 
sections, but the chief difficulty in this 
regard is in persuading colonies to 
work in sections when they are too 
weak to do it economically. 

II. KEEPING THE BEES IN PROPER 
ConpiTion.—In all the work that is 
done in the spring to get colonies 
strong before the honey-fiow, the bee- 
keeper is usually laying up trouble for 
the future, for the stronger colonies 
are those most likely to swarm. The 
old conception of success in beekeep- 
ing was a large number of swarms; 
the present ideal is none atall. To re- 
vert to ourtext: Dr. Miller’s increase 
in 1913 was 2 colonies, and I dare say he 
would have been satisfied with none at 
all. It is no longer necessary to prove 
that colonies which are preparing to 
swarm, or which do swarm gather less 
surplus than those of equal strength 
which make no efforts along that line. 
This is proven repeatedly, and may be 
considered almost axiomatic. 

Mr. Demuth, in his bulletin on 
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“Comb Honey” (Farmers’ Bulletin No. 
503, United States Department of Agri- 
culture), makes a careful analysis of 
the various methods employed in the 
control of swarming, and I shall not 
discuss this in detail, but shall refer 
you to this bulletin which every bee- 
keeper should read. Inbrief the meth- 
ods may be put in three classes, as 
follows: 

1. THE REMOVAL OF THE QUEEN.— 
This method was formerly advocated 
more than at present, and the general 
plan was to replace the same queen 
after a few days. This method may 
also be used to advantage in requeen- 
ing. It must be remembered that while 
earlier in the season it is desirable to 
have all the brood possible this is im- 
material when swarming usually occurs, 
since the eggs laid then will usually 
not have time to be transformed into 
field bees until after the early crop is 
gathered. This depends upon local 
conditions, however, and necessitates 
an individual decision for each loca- 
tion. The fact that queenless bees 
often do not work with vigor must 
also be considered. 


2. THE REMOVAL OF BROOD FROM THE 
Hive.—We find this principle involved 
in the making of artificial swarms and 
its various modifications, and also in 
the various mechanical devices brought 
forward from time to timeof which the 
Hand bottom-board is a late example. 

3. THE SEPARATION OF THE QUEEN AND 
THE Broop WITHIN THE Hive.—This 
principle is found in the caging of the 
queen and in the placing of frames of 
brood above an excluder. 

The relatively slow increase in the 
amount of brood by the methods advo- 
cated above seems less likely to induce 
swarming than does rapid increase by 
stimulative feeding and spreading of 
the brood. 

In the production of comb honey 
probably more costly mistakes are 
made in the manipulation of the supers 
than anywhere else. Here reference 
may be made to ous text, for Dr. Miller 
is a master in the handling of supers. 
A too common method is to put ona 
super when the combs of the brood. 
chamber begin to whiten at the top; 
then when this one is full it is removed 
and another empty super is put on 
This leads to no end of trouble. The 
illustration on page 406 (American Bee 
Journal) of Dr. Miller’s apiary during 
the flow shows that he had on some of 
his colonies as many as seven supers 
at one time. He advocates in a heavy 
flow keeping an empty super on top 
while there is still room below, and at 
the next operation the top super is put 
next to the brood-chimber and a new 
one put on top. In this way there is 
always room for honey as it comes in, 
and room to ripen it,and by the time 
a super is needed for storage the foun- 
dation has been partly drawn. He also 
always has room for the young bees to 
loaf (or secrete wax), and they are not 
down in the brood-chamber to make 
trouble. 

The beekeeper must know the loca- 
tion so well that he can estimate the 
probability of the continuation of the 
flow. When the close of the flow is 
near at hand, he must, of course, con- 
tract the super space. Before this 
time arrives, however, it will be well 





to follow the following plan which I 
quote from Mr. Demuth: ‘Place each 
newly added super next to the brood- 
chamber, and keep the one nearest 
completion just above it with all the 
others arranged above these two, the 
one in which least progress has been 
made being on top.” 

AVOIDING THE NON-ESSENTIALS.—Bee- 
keeping is peculiar in its fascination. 
Few other businesses attract amateurs 
as does this one, and, in fact, the ma- 
jority of beekeepers are engaged in 
the business primarily for pleasure. To 
idly watch the bees at work, to do for 
them the dozens of little tasks which 
seem called for, to speculate on the re- 
turns they will yield us, and especially 
to study the intricacies of their behav- 
ior and other natural functions are 
some of the pleasures known toall of 
us. We like to do these things, and 
when such pleasures no longer exist, 
there will be a great reduction in the 
number of persons who begin bee- 
keeping. 

But when beekeeping becomes a 
business the beekeeper must become a 
business man and “ put away childish 
things.” Some of the fun disappears 
when we are driven bythe essentials 
to the elimination of non-essentials, 
but in all such things the point of view 
changes the outlook. The pleasure 
of studying activities gives way to the 
pleasure of accomplishment in a prac- 
tical line. Perhaps the amateur enthu- 
siast is engaged in as laudable a work 
asthe honey-producer, butif one is a 
honey-producer, depending upon honey 
for his livelihood, then the non-essen- 
tials which are often pleasures, must go 
or efficiency suffers. 

There is no stimulative feeding or 
spreading of the brood—two hive- 
bodies with plenty of honey take the 
place of that. There is no manipula- 
tion to keep up breeding late in the 
fall—plenty of honey does that. In 
fact, fromthe end of the crop to the 
beginning of the next an abundance of 
stores is made to take the place of the 
various odd jobs that the average bee- 
keeper usually thinks are necessary. 

If we knew all the details of the pro- 
duction of Dr. Miller’s record crop of 
comb honey, we should find system first 
and last, an equipment of knowledge, 
the elimination of non-essentials, and 
the greatest emphasis on the two essen- 
tials named. Dr. Miller has reached 
that time in life when he can and should 
no longer carry the heavier burdens 
of his younger days. The healthy 
cheerful life that he lives is well known 
to all of us, and were it not for this he 
could not, at 83 years of age, care for 
83 colonies with 72 of which he broke 
the record. Nor with all his vigor, 
and even with his wide knowledge of 
bees, could he care for this crop with- 
out a vigorous elimination of those 
which retard practical beekeeping, the 
non-essentials. 

Washington, D. C. 
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That Chaff Hive 


DR. A. F. BONNEY. 
Hike el had more experience with 





the chaff hive than the average 
person, as in my short career asa 
beekeeper I have used almost nothing 





else except experimentally, 
no other object in view than 
those who must either winte: 


and with 
CO assist 


( 1 

tailed hives or lettheir bees go = 
protection, I_ take exception to the 
statement of Mr. Hand in the May is 
sue of this journal, that “A ; oticeable 
feature of the chaff hive Situation j 
that during the past quarter of mg 
tury they have been deteriorating jy 
quality and advancing in price untij in 
most cases the price is out of Propor. 


~ - the service rendered.” 

e€ means quality of the ly 
I will tell him that hive makers ame” 
day using stuff almost as good as they 
had 25 years ago, while in cypress they 
have available a wood vastly better 
than pine. If he means the protection 
feature, the hive of today is better fo; 
the purpose than the immense masse; 
of lumber put out at first under the 
name of chaff hive. The cost of chaf 
or double-walled hives has not made 
them prohibitive to me nor hundreds 
of others in the country. If there was 
not a tendency on the part of the small 
beekeeper to return to the protection 
hive, three big firms would not be 
pushing them in the magazines, for it 
costs money to advertise. I believe 
that had the dovetailed hive been the 
high-priced one, there would be noth- 
ing but chaff hives in use, for cellaring 
takes vastly more skill, and the cost of 
acellar is certainly prohibitive to the 
average beekeeper. 

I cannot rid my mind of the impres- 
sion that Mr. Hand is not entirely cor- 
rect in his advocacy of his “converti- 
ble” hive, for I remember that it has 
been but a short time since he was 
lauding the “ divisible ” hive, and with 
one only four (?) inches deep he wrote 
that he did not think the limit had been 
yet reached. I remember this dis- 
tinctly, for I wondered what a 2-inch 
brood frame would look like, and tried 
to find time to make such a hive. 
Again referring to his convertible hive, 
there is one fatal objection to it, and 
that is it calls for 8-frame supers. I do 
not know how many men there are 
still in the country who willingly use 
the 8-frame ancient box, but I know] 
have not one in my little yard, nor dol 
know of any one near me who has. To 
use Mr. Hand’s 16-frame or larger hive 
for wintering, he must have an 8-frame 
super to get two inches protection on 
each side. If I were to try to use his 
methods I should have to build packing 
cases, for I use a full Langstroth hive 
for a super, 10-frame. 

Inspired by Mr. Hand’s article, and 
one in the Beekeepers’ Review for 
June, 1913, by Miss Candler, | was 
stimulated to invent a non-swarming 
hive. However, the editor of the Old 
Reliable sat down on it painfully, but! 
had another trick up my sleeve, and at 
once turned it into a convertible hive. 
and it will do all that Mr. Hand claims 
for his, and with vastly less labor and 
time spent. Ten minutes will put my 
hive into use, and the bees are better 
protected and do not have to be dis 
turbed in the spring. ; 

Make a 16-frame to 20-frame hive. 
Double-wall the back only. To pre- 
pare a swarm for wintering, remove all 
but eight frames, put these in the mid- 
dle of the hive, put in chaff division- 
boards, and fill the end spaces with 
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packing, and I have in the past winter 
found e <celsior as good as anything, 


easy to handle and inexpensive. Next 
put on super covers, then two supers 
and pack them, and finally the covers, 
and 1 will state here that in making 
one of these hives to try, a big cover is 
not needed, for the regular covers will 
serve. Now with the entrance con- 
tracted, we have the bees packed in a 
way that will insure good wintering, 
conditions being favorable. 

I do not think hive manufacturers 
will complain when I state that there 
are but three double-walled hives on 
the market, for two of them are prac- 
tically alike and made by the same 
frm. As to the cost,those I use are 
advertised at “five for $13.” We buy a 
hive to last, and the initial cost, par- 
ticularly where but few are to be 
bought, and I am writing for the small 
beekeeper, is negligible. As to the in- 
crease in cost of such hives, the 
argument is not good, for dove- 
tailed hives cost now about $2.75 
against $2.10 25 years ago, while the 
manufacturing firm of whom I got my 
information states “they are now bet- 
ter made.” Everything else has ad- 
vanced, and in the case of honey we 
geta much better price while the pro- 
duction has increased tremendously. 

Another thing in regard to my hive, 
Ithink it is going to prove of great 
use in preventing swarming, working 
along lines laid down by Miss Candler. 
Ihave a hive to try the coming season. 
In the meantime I will furnish gratui- 
tously details of construction and 
method of handling to any one who 
inquires. 

Buck Grove, Iowa. 


[In criticizing 8-frame hives and su- 
pers, Dr. Bonney must not forget that 
Dr. Miller’s record crop was secured 
insuch hives. But he manages to se- 
cure more than 8 frames of brood. The 
secret of success is in ample room for 
breeding.—EDITor. ] 
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No. 4.—-Doubling the Yield of 
Surplus Honey 


BY G. C. GREINER. 


AKING it for granted that spring 
T management has been properly at- 
tended to, the appearance of the 
white clover is the signal for active 
measures toward securing our surplus 
crop. All better colonies both for ex- 
tracted and comb honey receive their 
supers at this time, and as soon as any 
of these show signs of incoming 
honey, all the rest of the yard are pro- 
vided with the same appliances. 

When the first-given supers are well 
stocked up with bees, which is gener- 
ally a matter of a few days only, the 
equalization system, described before, 
is put in force. The comb-honey colo- 
nies are treated in exactly the same 
way as those for extracted honey, but 
instead of combs being exchanged, 
broad-frames with their contents, sec- 
tions, bees and all are the manipulated 
parts. According to the strength of 
the coionies, honey flow, and the gen- 
eral prospect of the season, one, two, 
and even three of the center ones are 
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Fig 1. 


Dr. Bonney’s Chaff Hive. 


exchanged, and this is continued until 
all are nearly alike in regard to work- 
ing condition. 

Asaconsequence of the equalizing 
manipulations, the contents of the first 
supers are more or less irregular. 
Some of the sections are being capped 
while the work in some others is just 
started. At the time being we pay no 
attention to this, but give all the colo- 
nies their second super, placed under 
the first one. As soon as the outer 
rows of sections in this first super are 
well under way, something like No. 2 
of the illustration, the third super is 
given and a bee-escape slipped under 
the upper one. This crowds all the 
forces into the lower two supers, and 
the foundation in the last one is at 
once taken possession of. There is no 
particular hurry of removing the su- 
pers over the bee-escapes. Give the 
bees time to leave them at their leisure. 
Whenever convenient they are taken 
to the honey-house and sorted over—a 
job I generally do the next morning 
before other work is crowding. The 
full sections, if any, are stored for 
market, the next gradefor being capped 
lateron, and the most backward ones 
are used for bait sections in the supers 
as they are needed. 

After the first supers have been taken 
care of all the following are easily 
managed. They are generally alike 
from side to side,and need little ex- 
amining. A glance from the top will 
reveal any real backward ones that 
may be taken out and used as baits. 

When the progress in the side rows 
of the second super, now the top one, 
are again like No. 2 of the photograph, 
the fourth super is given and the es- 
cape put under the upper one, as before. 
If this routine is closely followed up 
from 10 to 15 supers may be taken dur- 
ing a fairly good honey season from 
any of the better colonies. But to ac- 
complish this, to make bees do their 
best, no more than two supers must be 
allowed on a hiveatatime. All forces 
must be concentrated on as little space 
as possible, but not be crowded so as 
to be in one another’s way. The com- 


plaint of bees not taking readily to 
their foundation is caused in a great 
measure by giving them too much 
room; they must be crowded onto the 
foundation. 

The illustration of this principle is 
almost daily before our face and eyes. 
If a contractor has one-half dozen cel- 
lars to excavate, he does not send one 
man with a horse to one place, the 
same to another place, and so on, but 
he crowds all the help he can, without 
interfering with one another, onto one 
job, because he knows that united 
effort will accomplish more than scat- 
tered forces. When this job is finished 
another is managed in the same way 
until his contract is fulfilled. 

The same principle applies to the 
super work of bees. Three, four, five, 
and even more supers on a hive scatter 
the working forces over too much ter- 
ritory, which discourages them, and 
produces “loafing,” and what is still 
worse, it gives a portion of the bees a 
chance to do capping, and that must be 
prevented at all hazards. A hive full 
of brood and “caprep” honey is one 
of the incentives to produce swarming. 

As soon as the honey flow decreases, 
all colonies receive their feeder, and it 
is essential that we do not wait too long. 
The object is to get the bees well ac- 
quainted with them and accustomed to 
continue section work from this source 
before the flow ceases. About this 
time, toward the end of the flow, no 
more new supers are given, but instead 
the supers with those stored, unfin- 
ished sections are snbstituted. With 
all the forces confined to two supers, 
and all the feed they can carry away 
they finish (cap) a super ina remark- 
ably short time, and this at a period 
when bees under ordinary management 
would be idle, not earning one cent for 
their owner. The capping at this ad- 
vanced time of the year does not seem 
to induce swarming. Although nine- 
tenths of all my honey was capped in 
this way, I had not a single, normal 
swarm the past season. 

Producing the feeding stock, which 
the foregoing management requires‘ 
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Sections in the four stages—Photograph by G. C. Greiner 


must be gu verned by thekind of honey 
that is chosenasa specialty. If comb 
honey is the object exclusively, we need 
a very few colonies only to produce 
the necessary quantity of feeding 
honey. To decide the exact propor- 
tionate number of the yard for this 
purpose is more or less guess work. It 
depends very much, like many other 
features, on the season, but mainly on 
the alertness of the beekeeper. These 
colonies need only one super, but the 
combs must be extracted as fast as they 
are filled. The honey, call it “nectar” 
if you will, taken in this way, is just the 
thing for bees to work over and use for 
capping. Being very thin and pliable 
it makes bees believe they are gather- 
ing natural stores fromthe field. As 
I produce mainly extracted honey, I 
have not practiced the wholesale pro- 
duction of this article. My supply was 
taken from a few combs of each super, 
the larger part of the combs being 
allowed to be ripened and capped. 

In the foregoing I have tried to 
cover the main points of my method. 
It remains now to say a few words in 
regard to the appliances I use. My 
whole management, from the first ex- 
amination in the spring to the last 
feeding and preparing for winter, 
makes three features of my outfit obli- 
gatory, if rapid work, ease and enjoy- 





ment is our aim. 
First.—Loose-hanging brood-frames. 
It is the greatest mystery to me that 
beekeepers will be hampered by any of 
the various self-spacing devices. Many 
times, when making demonstrations in 
my yard, I have heard such expressions 





as: “I wish I had your frames 
would you do if you had the What 


” : ffm 
frame?” I simply explain: wouls 
not havethem. I admit that se -Spac- 
ing frames offer some advantag«s over 


the loose-hanging kind, but their in- 
conveniences impose a tenfold hin. 
dr nce upon the beekeeper. 


Second.—Broad-frames for section. 


holders. It is almost useless to gq 
anythingin their favor. Their due 
tages over nearly all other section. 
holding rigs are so apparent that See- 
ing them manipulated convinces an 
person of their practicability. Chang 
ing sections back and forth from one 


hive to another would be a tedious jo} 
with the T super, or any other of simj- 
lar construction, while the exchangin 
of broad-frames is like turning the 
leaves of a book, extremely easy and 
simple, after the super springs have 
been removed. 

Third.— A_ serviceable bee feeder 
With a few added improvements of my 
own the Miller feeder, made of wood 
fills the bill exactly. The leaking fea. 
ture of a wooden feeder, of which we 
hear frequent complaints, can be over- 
come by proper treatment. My feeders 
are stored under the roof on the upper 
floor of my honey house, where the 
heat during the warm spring days is 
almost unbearable. They season and 
shrink to such a state that water would 
run out as fast as it isturned in. When 
I am ready to use them I take one after 
another on my bench and give each 
nail a light tap with the round face of 
a little riveting hammer. Then I place 
them in rows on the lawn close to the 
honey house, and give them a thorough 
washing with the garden hose. That 
cleans out all the old remnants of 
granulated honey from last year’s use, 
and by keeping thcm filled with water 
for an hour or two, half a day if neces- 
sary, I have no more trouble with leaky 
bee feeders for the season. 

The use of paraffin, or painting them, 
stops the leaks for the time being, but 
itis not a permanent remedy. After 
they shrink again, they leak as before, 
and the operation has to be repeated 


the same as my washing process. 
La Salle, N. Y. 





Dr. MILLERS (> ANSWERS- 


Send Questions either to the office of the American Bee Journal or direct to 
esa MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 
He does NOT answer bee-keeping questions by mail. 


Finding the Queen—MakingRoom—What is Good 
for Feeding and Brood-Rearing ? 


1. lopenedtwoof my hives the other day 
to find the queens and clip their wings, but I 
couldn't find them, If there are certain 
methods I would like to know what they 
are. How would it do to place a swarm 
guard overthe entrance, then transfer the 
bees, frames and all to another hive-body; 
shake or brush the bees from their combs 
in front of the hive with guard, then placing 
each frame back in its proper place after 
the bees are brushed off so that they can 
cluster on them again as soonas they get 
through the guard? 

2. Here is my plan to get honey, but I have 


never put it into practice yet: Give each 
colony supers as needed until they are ready 
to swarm or show signs of swarming. ‘Then 
find the queen and place her on a frameof 
brood. Put this frame of brood in an empty 
hive, filling out with frames of foundation 
orcomb. On this put a queen-excluder and 
then the supers, placing the hive-body on 
top of the supers. How would it doto puta 
ripe cell in the bottom brood chamber on 
the frame of brood instead of the old queen, 
then cage the old queen in the top of the 
hive so that if the young queen is lost or 
fails to hatch, the old one can be liberated 
again? 

3. In taking a ripe cell from one hive and 
putting it in another where there is no 
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queen, is it necessary to protect it in any 
oy * you think soft sugar is as good to 
stimulate brood rearing as syrup? Isitas 
good for winter stores? Is soft brown sugar 
all right for bees ? TENNESSEE 

ANSWERS.—I. There is no special trick in 
finding queens. Just take out one frame 
after another and look carefully, first on 
the side opposite you, then on the side 
nearest. If you are gentle about it, and 
don’t get the bees stirred up with too much 
jarring or smoke, you will generally spot her 
the first time looking the frames over. If 
you don't get her after looking the frames 
over two or three times, you may as well 
close the hive until an hour or more later, or 
until another day, for sometimes a queen 
hides in some mysterious way and cannot 
be found, and then the next time you open 
the hive she may be found on the first frame 
taken out. If, however, for some reason it 
is very important that you get her at once, 
then the plan you suggest will work all right. 

2, 1 don't know for certain, but I think it 
might work all right, provided your supers 
contain extracting-combs. If they contain 
sections, the sections may become badly 
darkened with old brood-combs above them. 
[hardly think you need cage the old queen 
in the upper story, but may leave her at 
liberty. 

3. No, unless the colony has lost its queen 
only 12 hours or so previously, and is not yet 
conscious of its queenlessness. 

4. don’t know; but I should think there 
would be little difference betweensoftsugar 
andsyrup. But neither of them is as good 
as honey for brood-rearing. Brown sugar is 
good for bees at any time when they are 
flying, if they will take it; but syrup of 
granulated sugar is better for winter. 


Freezing Honey—Difference in Wintering Italian 
and Black Bees in Russia 


1.Itis a custom here in Russia to keep 
and sell honey in wooden tubs without any 
covers. Usually it granulates in October or 
November. It is kept all winter in buildings 
without stoves, where the temperature is 
under freezing-point. Does freezing injure 
phe honey? Last summer I had very good 


honey. 1 took some of it, when extracting, 
tothe house for family use. It was thick, 
ripe honey. which granulated hard. Weate 
it until Christmas, then I took some more 
from one of the wooden tubs in the cold 
building. We were much astonished to find 
it quite soft, and when left for some time in 
the warm room it nearly became liquid, and 
was not to be compared with the honey I 
took whenextracting. Whatinjuredit? | 

2. Areltalian bees more difficult for win- 
tering than black bees? [ have one colony 
of Italians. In the middle of winter they 
began to roar in the bee-house, so much that 
1 was obliged to take it out in the snow. 
The black bees, of which I have 125 colonies, 
are quite still now. RUSSIA. 

ANSWERS.—I. Freezing does not in any 
way injure granulated honey. It hastens the 
granulation of liquid honey, and may crack 
the combs of comb honey. The difference 
in the behavior of your early and later 
honey may have been due to being gathered 
from different flowers. There is a great 
difference in that respect; honey fromsome 
plants granulates almost as soon as it is 
stored in the hive, and from others it 
scarcely granulates at all. 

2. Inthis country there is considered to 
be little or no difference between blacks 
and Italians as to wintering. There may 
have been some special! reason for the poor 
wintering of that one colony, and it is also 
possible that your blacks are usedto the 
severe climate while the Italians are not 
yet acclimated. 


Hiving Swarms 


One of my colonies of Italian bees, on May 
6, threw off a nice, strongswarm, and follow- 
ing advice given in a recent number of the 
American Bee Journal, 1 placed the swarm 
on the old stand, and the old colony close 
beside it, to be moved on the tenth day toa 
new location, 10 feet or more away. Buton 
the seventh day it threw off a second 
swarm. What would you do when they act 
like that ? VIRGINIA. 


ANSWER.—I wonder if you haven't by any 
chance got things a little mixed. Ten days 
is the time given quite often for overhauling 
colonies to look for queen-cells, but about a 
week has been given a number of times as 
the time to move the old colony to prevent a 
second swarm. It is counted that the prime 






















































































































BEES BEGINNING TO HANG OUT—THEY SHOULD BE GIVEN MORE ROOM By REMOVING 


THE ENTRANCE BLOCK ENTIRELY. 





swarm issues about the time the first cell is 
sealed. Then seven or eight days after the 
cell is sealed the virgin emerges, and is 
ready to go with aswarm the next day. If, 
now, the old hive, which was set close be- 
side the swarm at the time the latter was 
hived, be moved to a new location a week 
after the prime swarm issued, all the field 
bees will desert the old colony, joining the 
swarm, and the old colony being thus de- 
pleted, with honey coming in, will give up 
all further swarming, allowing the first 
virgin to kill all the others. 

Sometimes, however, it happens that at 
the time the first cell is sealed the weather 
is too bad for a swarm to issue, and it issues 
a day or more later, That shortens the in- 
terval between the two swarms. That's 
what happened in your case, making the 
second swarm issue the seventh day. To 
guard against such exceptional cases (and 
there may be exceptions even without re- 
gard to weather) theold hive might be moved 
the sixth, or even the fifth day; yet the 
sooner the hive is moved the less certain it 
is to be entirely effective. 

You ask what todo in a case whena sec- 
ond swarm actually issues. Hive it, set it 
close beside the hive from which it issued, 
or else down cellar, and next day return it 
to the hive from whichit issued. That will 
probably end the matter, for by that time no 
more live yirgins will be left in cells, but 
occasionally it might happen that aswarm 
would again issue, in which case it should 
be again returned. 


Swarms Work Better than Old Colonies—To Make 
Room 

1. What is the matter with my bees? I 
have 16 old colonies, Four or five of them 
started to work early in the season on wild 
flowers. I took off 23 pounds of comb honey 
from one hive the lastof March. Now they 
are not storing a pound of honey, and will 
not work inthe supers. On the other hand, 
three swarms that I hived in February are 
working in the supers, and one has 13 pounds 
of sealed comb honey and the other has 17 
pounds. Why dothey work better than the 
old colonies? Is it the queens? 

2. Would bees be more likely to make more 
honey by adding supers all the time or by 
taking out the one-pound sections each 
time ? CALIFORNIA. 

ANSWERS.—1. It is a common thing fora 
swarm to do better work at storing than the 
mother colony. The latter is greatly de- 
pleted by the swarm leaving, and hasa lot 
of brood to feed, while the swarm has most 
of the field bees and no brood to feed. 

2. They will store as much one way as the 
other, provided they have all the room they 
need. 


Shake Swarming—Redwood Hives 


1. Last year I had a lot of trouble with 
runaway swarms. Can you tell me how to 
practice “shake swarming?”’ 

2. [put two prime swarms of bees in a new 
redwood 8-frame hive. The bees imme- 
diately left for parts unknown within a few 
hours. Can you tell me if the smell of a red- 
wood hive is offensive to the bees ? 

NEBRASKA. 


ANSWERS.—I. Lift the combs out of the 
hive, one after another, and shake the bees 
back into the hive, filling up the hive with 
empty combs, and when you have done that 
you have shaken a swarm. Of course you 
must be sure thatthe queen is left in the 
hive from which the brood has been taken. 
To hold the swarm inthe hiveit is well to 
leave one frame with at least a little brood. 
Some think it best to take this frame away 
after twoor three days. You can make any 
disposition you like of the frames of brood 
taken away. They may beused tostrengthen 
weak colonies, or you can use them to make 
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new colonies. If used in the latter way 
enough bees must be left with them sothe 
brood will not be chilled, unless you live 
where it is so hot that there is no danger of 
chilling. The more bees, however, you can 
leave with the swarm, the better work it 
will do on surplus. 

2. I have never heard of trouble about 
swarms Staying in hives of redwood. Itis 
possible, however, that a rank smell of new 
wood, even pine, might be unpleasant to 
bees. It is more likely, however, that the 
bees left the hive on account of heat. For 
at least two or three days extra care should 
be taken to keep the hive cool and well ven- 
tilated. The cover can be left partly off, 
the hive raised, and if not in the shade some 
kind of protection should be given against 
the sun. One way is to pile an armful of 
long grass or hay on top of the hive, anchor- 
ing it there with a stick or two of stovewood. 


Do Red and Alsike Clover Yield Pollen? 


_ Does red or alsike clover bear pollen, or 
is it an excess of nectar that blights the seed 
when the bees do not gather it? IDAHO. 


ANSWER.—Red and alsike clover yield 
both nectar and pollen; but hive-bees do not 
often work on red clover. An excess of 
nectar would dono harm; but ifthe clovers 
are not visited by insects, especially bees, 
there will be little or no fertilization, and so 
noseed. Red clover is mainly dependent 
on bumblebees for fertilization. 


What Becomes of Old Queen in a Swarm ?—The 
Old Reliable 


About May 1, in the height of fruit bloom. 
my neighbor's bees swarmed, but as his 
queen was clipped they returned to the hive. 
On Mays, 6,7,and 8 the weather was cold. 
cloudy and wet, but on the 9th the weather 
was fine, and the bees swarmed again and 
again returned to the hive. It was an 8- 
frame dovetailed hive, and just as full asit 
could be of bees, brood and honey. | looked 
through the hive very carefully for the old 
clipped queen, but could not find her. | 
found, however, six capped queen-cells 
and one cell which had been very recently 
vacated by avirgin. Owing to the congested 
condition of the hive | could find neither 
the old queen nor the virgin 

Thinking that perhaps the old queen had 
crawled away and had been lost from the 
swarm that morning, and that the virgin had 
come outof the cell immediately after the 
swarm, as the bees had probably been hold- 
ing her for three or four days on account of 
bad weather, I cut out all queencells but 
One, so as to be sure not to leave them 
queenless, and atthe same time gave them 
more room, putting ona deep super with full 
sheets of foundation. 

1. Do you think the old queen crawled 
away and was lost? Do they ever find their 
way back tothe hive? 

2. Didi do right in leaving one queen-cell 
inthe hive? What will happen when that 
queen-cell hatches? Is thereany danger of 
after-swarming? Fruit bloom is now over. 

3. Do you know of any better avocation 
than beekeeping for one who has about 106 
degrees of bee-fever ? 

4. Do you know of any better bee-paper 
than the “old reliable’ American Bee Jour- 
nal ? INDIANA. 


ANSWERS.—1I. The rule is that when a 
clipped queen issues with aswarm she finds 
her way back tothehive. Yet exceptions are 
unpleasantly numerous. The queen may 
crawl away and be lost, but is more likely 
to enter the wrong hive and be killed. In 
your case, however, it is not unlikely that 
the queen was court-martialed by her own 
bees. 

2. Since you desired noswarming, it would 
have been better to have killed ad/ ceils. 
The fact that you didn’t find the virgin was 
no proof that she was not there. She was 
probably dodging around corners laughing 
atyou. Even a veteran sometimes fails to 
find a virgin. ‘‘What will happen when that 





queen-cell hatches ?”’ Nothing unusual. She 
willsimply assume her duties as reigning 
monarch. But something will happen—no 
doubt did happen—before the emergence 
from thatcell. For it’s almost a certainty 
that a day or so after you cut the cells the 
free virgin issued with a swarm, and then 
the other virgin emerged from her cell where 
she had been held captive by the workers 
until her rival was out of the way. 

3. No; unless it be to make it a vocation. 

4. Do you mean the American Bee Journal 
of the present day? Judging by the past I 
should say it is not so good as the American 
Bee Journal of the future, for it has kept 
improving in the past, and that improve- 
ment is likely to continue. Now, don’t ask 
me in what respect it will improve. I don’t 
know. 


Best Place for Colonies—Cause of Swarms Re- 
turning to Old Hive 

_ 1. Where is the best place to put colonies 

in the spring when the honey crop is open- 

ing, under the roof, under a shady tree, or 

out in the hot sun? 

2. Lhad a colony that swarmed twice. I 
Put them in an up-to-date hive, but each 
time they went back tothe old hive. What 
was the cause? TEXAS. 

ANSWERS.—1. Under a tree is fine for both 
bees and beekeeper. 

2. The likelihood is that the queen did not 
go with them, because of some defect. It is 
also possible that the old queen had been 
lost,and a young one reared, and that she 
went out on her wedding journey, the bees 
swarming out with her and then returning. 


How to Tell Pure Honey 


In the May number, in “Questions and 
Answers,” is the question, “ How do you tell 
whether honey is pure?’ That is what I 
would like to know. MINNESOTA. 


ANSWER.—I don't know of anything to add 
tothe answer to which you refer, unless it 
be to senda sample to an expert chemist 
to decide. 


Where is Queen in a Cluster ?Swarm Controlling 
—Kind of Hives 


1. When bees swarm and cluster may the 
queen be found on the outside of the clus- 
ter, or do the workerscover her upentirely? 

2. What is the best method to control 
swarming, when bees are run for comb 


honey? , 
3. Are single-walled hives suitable for this 
climate MICHIGAN. 


ANSWERS.—The queen may be on the 


outer part of the swarm, in the center, or in 
any part of it. 


2. Idon’t know. I wish I did. You'll find 
several pages in my book, “Fifty Years 
Among the Bees,” telling the different things 
I dototry to keep the bees from swarming, 
but too oftenthey beat me. One way you can 
dois to shake a swarm. That, however, is 
about the same as swarming, and so is some- 
times called anticipatory swarming. If you 
can give the colony a young laying queen 
about the time swarming begins, the bees 
having been queenless about 1o days before 
receiving this queen, you may be practicaliy 
certain there will be no swarming until an- 
other year. 

3, Sure. 


Finding Queen —Requeening—Dividing—Feeder— 
Uniting 

1. What isthe best method of finding the 
queen, with. a queen and drone-trap, or 
where can I find her on the brood-nest? I 
have looked on the frames, but I have never 
seen the queen. 

2. What time is the best to requeen my 
colonies with Italian queens ? 

3. When forming a,single or twin nucleus 





which is best to use,a ripe queen-c: llora 
virgin queen? 

4. Which stock is best to order, the %,. 
band or 5-band ?”’ 

5. Give me some information on the terms 
breeder, untested and tested. 
_ 6 When makinga division is it bes: to cop. 
fine the bees, how long, the best time. and 
how strong should they be when divided? 

7. What is the best feeder to use for any 
amount of feed ? 

8. My bees are strong, but they will not 
work in the supers; they want to store 
honey in the brood-nests. I use the H ffman 
extracting frames, Are they better and 
cheaper than the sections ? I can sel! chunk 
honey here as well as the sections. 

9, What is the best way to put in full 
sheets of foundation ? 

to. How can I keep worms out of comb? 

11. I took off some honey that seemed to 
be ripe, and it candied. 

12. Is ita good investment to buy a swarm 
of only half strength for a dollar and put 
two swarms together and let the queens 
fight it out ? 

13. When hiving two swarms should | 
sprinkle or smoke them to make them goin 
the entrance ? KENTUCKY, 


ANSWERS.—1. This spring my assistant 
found each queen in my apiary, and didn't 
count it muchof ajob. Sheis an expertat 
finding queens, but I don’t think she has any 
rule about it unless it be to use as little 
smoke as possible. More than once I have 
heard her say toa cross colony, “* Now you'l] 
catch it!"’ and] knew by that she had just 
found the queen, and was giving a good blast 
of smoke, which she had refrained from 
giving until the queen was found. It is pos- 
sible you have failed to find your queens be- 
cause you gave so much smoke as to start 
the bees to running, and when that takes 
place itis good-by to finding a queen. You 
can use a trap, as you suggest, but if you ex- 
pect to do much in the way of finding 
queens, you had better patiently continue 
to look over the frames that have brood in 
them until you become proficient. After you 
have looked the brood over two or three 
times, you may as well give it up untilan 
hour or more later, or until another day. 
After a certain time of looking the queen 
seems to hide, and I never yet could learn 
thesecretofherhiding, * * Since 
the foregoing was written Miss Wilson has 
suggested that it is important to handle the 
frames as gently as possible. so as to give no 
jar whatever to hive or frames. 


2. That depends. If you want to introduce 
a new queen so as to rear young queens 
from her, and want those queens as svon as 
possible, then you better get her as soon as 
possible. Butit is still better to get her in 
advance for use the following season, get” 
ting her in July or later. Queens reared 
then are likely to be of the best, and you 
can buy cheaper than very early. If you 
want to requeen your whole apiary by buy- 
ing queens for each colony, then you better 
wait until the harvest is well along, or to- 
ward its close. 

3. There is little to choose. If a cell is 
given, the young queen is more sure of kind 
treatment than when a virgin is introduced. 
On the other hand, it sometimes happens 
that the virgin in the cell has imperfect 
wings, and she may even be dead, and when 
you givea virgin that has left her cell you 
know just what you are giving. 


4. Some prefer those with more than three 
bands, but probably most prefer those 
which have three bands, like the pure stock 
that comes from Italy. 

s. A queen-rearer raises a young queen 
from an Italian mother, and as soon as she 
begins to lay he sells her as an untested 
queen. If he keeps her until her progeny 
emerge from their cells, and the number of 
bands on these young workers show that the 
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young .ueen is purely mated, then she is 
called « tested queen, and he should sell her 
foragreater price. A breeder is supposed 


tobeone of the very best to breed from, 
and the name may mean little or much, de- 
pending upon circumstances. 

6 Wienyou desire to have bees stay ina 
new place, it makes a difference as tothe 
amount of brood and bees used. If you take 
asingle frame of brood with adhering bees 
from a normal colony and putit ina hivein 
anew place, without confinement, the like- 
lihood is that the bees will desert. If you 
use five or six frames of brood with adher- 
ing bees, taking from one or from several 
colonies, it is pretty certain that enough 
bees willremain to take good care of the 
brood. In either case, if you fasten the bees 
infor two or three days, they will stay put. 
Better have a small entrance and thenclose 
it with green grass orleaves; then if you for- 
get to open the entrance the bees can open 
it themselves when the green stuff dries. As 
to strength, better have two frames with 
adhering bees, at the very least. If you 
mean how strong should the divided colony 
be, itshould have at least six frames well 
filled with brood. 

7. If a considerable amount of feed is to be 
given, nothing is better than the Miller 
feeder. The Doolittle is excellent for 
smaller amounts handy for the bees, For an 
entrance feeder the Boardman is good, 

8. Bees prefer to store in the brood-cham- 
bersolongasthereis brood there, and are 
not likely to store in supers until after the 
brood-chamber is filled with brood and 
honey. If you can sell chunk honey as well 
as sections, probably you better let sections 
alone. 

9. Full sheets are greatly to be preferred 
to small starters. and you ought to use 
sheets so large that the foundation will be 
fastened at the sides, and then you should 
use wires or foundation splints to help. If 
the wedge does not hold the foundation in 
the groove, pat beside it a thin layer of 
wood, such as a piece of wooden separator. 
Or, run melted wax and rosin (about equal 
parts) along the place of junction. 

There is no better place to keep comb 
thanin the care of bees. If that is not con- 
venient, keep them in a cool,airy place, 
spacing them more than *% inch apart. If 
they become wormy, treat them toa dose of 
carbon disulphide. After being thus treated 
possibly you may keep them in something 
moth-tight. 

11. All your honey will probably be sure to 
candy. If you heat it to 160 degrees and 
then seal it air-tight, it may not candy. 

12. That ought to be an excellent invest- 
ment. The bees will settle the queen ques- 
tion, but if you take no precaution a large 
part of the workers may bekilied, too. Put 
one hive over the other, with a sheet of 
newspaper between them, and they will 
probably unite peaceably. 

13. If you dump them at the entrance they 
will enter of their own accord, without 
smoke or sprinkling. 


Queen in Two Stories-_Wintering—Toads— 
Robbers 
1. The extracted honey producers here 
discourage swarming by elevating brood 
over the excluder. Why wouldn't it be bet- 
ter to allow the queen to extend her nest in 
this super, and after swarming danger is 
over insert excluder, and later see that the 
queen is below? 
. A successful honey producer says full 
heets of foundation are drawn down to the 
ttom-bar very much better when placed 
1a super than in the brood-nest. Is this so? 
A Tennessee beekeeper writes that he 
\ intered most of his 180 colonies in 2 story 
hives and he never had such strong colo- 
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nies; some had ts brood-frames. Why 
wouldn't that be the best way to do every 
winter ? 

4. What quantity of carbon disulphide 
should be used for a stack of eight 8-frame 
supers of combs, and how often should the 
application be made to ensure against wax 
worms? 

5. Do toads eat bees to adamaging extent ? 

6. Are the goldens generally recognized 
as the worst robbers of all bee kind? The 
ones [ have certainly must be; however, 
with the miserable slow flow we are having 
they are certainly getting much more honey 
than are my blacks. KENTUCKY. 

ANSWERS.—I. When the brood is put above 
the excluder and the queen left below with 
out brood, she is in much the same position 
as if it were a swarm in the lower story, and 
will not swarm. If allowed to occupy the 
two stories as you suggest, she is much more 
likely to swarm, Another thing isthat by 
allowing her the run of the two stories you 





would likely have brood in the combs you 
want to extract, which is undesirable. 

2. Sure. 

3. With very strong colonies the plan is 
excellent. 

4. Four tablespoonfuls ought to suffice. 
One application is sufficient, unless fresh 
eggs are laid in them again by the bee-moth- 

5. Some cases have been reported in which 
quite a few bees were killed by toads. 

5. I don’t remember to have heard that 
charge against the goldens. I am afraid it’s 
true very often that the best gatherers are 
inclined to be bad as robbers. Bees have 
no moral sense, and don’t make any distinc- 
tion between getting stores from the field or 
from another hive; so why shouldn't the 
best gatherers be the best—or the worst— 
robbers? 

















HEADQUARTERS OF ALLEN’S APIARY AT ALBUQUERQUE, 
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Reports AND (>) EXPERIENCES 








Transporting Bees Long Distances 


I write this toinform you of a transporta- 
tion of bees on a long voyage which migh- 
be interesting and useful to fellow beekeep- 
ers. Last year,in October, I hada friend 
going to your country, and I asked him if he 
would care to bring me acolony of Italian 
bees from the United States when he re- 
turned to China in the spring. 

He did so, and left San Francisco on Feb. 
3d last. It took over 30 days to reach me 
here in Tientsin. The colony was hived in 
a to-frame dovetailed hive, with an extra 
number of 8-frames full of honey, a super on 
top filled with 28 empty 44-inch square sec- 
tions, an ‘“‘eke”’ under the brood-chamber, 
bottom-board and cover; a wire-cloth under 
the cover for ventilation, and another long 
strip on the entrance. 

On opening the hive, to my dismay, I found 
all the combs were smashed and broken 
from the frames, and there were no live 
bees in the brood-chamber, only about a 


handful of dead ones crushed on the combs 
and bottom-board. All the live bees, by no 
means a big number, had cleverly clustered 
in two empty sections above. at once 
drove them down into a newclean brood- 
chamber with combs audstores. I then left 
them alone, as the days were still cold 
about 40 degrees Fahr. at noon), but I was 
very anxious about the queen. 


After a week, as the weather turned 
warmer, I looked carefully into the brood- 
chamber and found Her Majesty. You can 
imagine 1 was glad beyond expectation. I 
think Lam very fortunate in this case, be- 
cause my friend knows nothing about bees. 
That is why the combs were smashed on the 
voyage. Hetold me that he put the colony 
in the coldest place on the deck of the 
steamer he traveled by from San Francisco 
to Tientsin, and while the vessel was in mid- 
Pacific Ocean, quite a number of the bees 
found a hole and flew out. He thought they 
returned to the hive, but I am afraid} they 


























were lost. He afterwards stopped up the 


hole. Though the combs had been badly 
smashed, it was quite a miracle that the 
queen and bees were able to seek safety in 
the empty sections above for so long a time; 
but you must remember it was winter, and 
the bees were not active. . 

I must thank the San Francisco beekeeper 
who gave my friend the colony with a super 
of empty sections. Had there been no 
empty sections on top, | am afraid the bees 
would have been all killed. K.H. CHUN. 

Tientsin, China, March 24. 

(To transport bees longdistances, it is best 
to fasten each comb beforehand, by nailing 
cleats or fastening wires on both sides of 
eachcomb. Besides, it is well not to ship 
new swarms that have very white and fragile 
combs. Colonies with combs 4 or 5 years 
old are much safer. Of course, if proper 
handling was secured, and the hives were 
not laid upon their side, placing the combs 
in a horizontal position, there would be very 
little danger. Your experience may be of 
use to others in similar circumstances.— 
EDITOR.] 





Prospects are. Good 


The prospects are good for honey. 
Fraser, Idaho, June to. F. F. GEORGE. 





No Comb Honey Yet 


It looks like the honey crop with me this 
season will be a failure. As yetI have no 
comb honey and only 7 gallons of extracted 
from 30 colonies. Bees wintered on short 
stores. J. C. GAKLEN. 

Memphis, Tenn., June r. 





Storing Some Surplus 


We had it real dry here all spring, but got 
a fine rain last night and this morning, 1.3 
inches. i ; : 
Bees are in fine condition, and are storing 
some surplus honey. H. W. HECHLER. 
Hedrick, Iowa, June 3. 





Bees Wintered Well in Denmark 


Here in Denmark bees have wintéred 
well. At this time bees are working on 
berry and fruit blossom and breeding up 
very fast. Prospect is fora good yearif we 
don’t get too much cold weather. 

JAMES CLAUSEN. 

Toktjery, Denmark. May 24. 





A Fair Crop Expected 


Bees have not begun to store here as yet. 
Clover looks fair, but it hasn’t as good a 
stand of old plants as at this time a year 
ago. 

Basswood carries a fair cropof buds, so 
we hope for a fair crop between the two. 

Dunlap, lowa, June 9. E. S. MILEs. 





Bee Business Very Discouraging 


The bee business is very discouraging. In 
March things looked very favorable for a 
good year, but April and May have been cold 
rainy months. Bees are in a weak condi- 
tion. The way things look now it will take 
the season for them to strengthen up—too 
late for a crop of honey. The great draw- 
back to this country is too much rain. 
White cloveris beginning to show up in good 
shape, and things may take a turn for the 
better. S, SNow. 

Littell, Wash., May 30. 





Prospects for Another Good Crop 


Prospects here are good for another good 
honey crop, and I felt like “ blowing”’ over 
my last year’s crop (120 pounds per colony, 
spring count; one-half comb honey) untill 
read Dr. Miller's report. ; 

I wintered 40 colonies in 2-story hives, and 
the rest with ‘‘deep shallow” extracting 
supers of honey. Witha long hard winter 
this ensures plenty of stores and good win- 
tering, but this time the winter was mild, 
and in May I found nearly all honey bound, 
and about 600 solid slabs of granulated 
honey, which, with plenty of honey coming 
in they wouid not touch except by exposing 


itin the open, and such an uproar! I gave 
foundation in place of these combs, and got 
them cleaned out for extracting, but in doing 
sol educated a lot of robbers and had 4 
weak colonies robbed out. 
Louis MACEy. 
North Platte, Neb., May 27. 


Ground Covered With Clover Blossoms 


The ground here is covered with clover 
blossoms, and while the flow may not be 
prolonged as it was last season, the pros- 
pects are fine for a big crop. Bees were 
never in better condition, no losses being 
reported in this vicinity. First swarm seen 
and captured May 24. 

I have stiffened prices on honey here, and 
shall get for extracted $7.50 for 60-pound can, 
and 45 cents for 3-pound can. Bulk, 15 cents 
flat, but shall not try to produce any section 
honey. 

Letters received from different parts of 
the State report the prospects for a crop 
are not as good as here. A. F. BONNEY. 

Buck Grove. Iowa, June 2. 





Gathering Honey from Red Clover 


Seeing red-clover bees mentioned lately 
in the bee journals, and boomed pretty 
highly, I cannot help mentioning some of 
the facts that have come under my observa- 
tion. Last fall my bees worked on red 
clover strong enough to have gathered 100 
pounds per colony. ButIcantruthfully say 
that they did not gather a single ounce of 
honey. I held a post-mortem examination 
on many bees in the field, and could not find 
a single one that had enough honey to last it 
until it got home. They were working for 
pollen, and I will say that pollen is all they 
ever gathered from red clover. I will inves- 
tigate inthe field the coming season and see 
ifIlam not right. You know pollen is as im- 
portant as honey to the bees, so that is why 
they work on red clover, alsoon corn and 
strawberries. CLYDE CORDREY. 

Bellefontaine, Ohio. : 


[Please remember, however, that honey 
plants often act very differently in different 
localities, and evenin the same locality in 
different years. The fact that your bees 
have never gathered honey from red clover 
does not prove that other bees might not 
succeed where yours have failed, nor that 
yours might not succeed in different locali- 
ties. Cases have been reported that can 
hardly be disputed in which goodly quanti- 
ties of honey have been stored from red 
clover.—C. C. MILLER. ] 





Honey Crop Looks Disappointing—No 
Show for White Clover 


I had no winter losses, but the outlook for 
a honey crop looks disappointing for this 
season. We have had no apple blossoms, 
and there is no show for white clover. We 
had cherry and plum blossoms, but the bees 
worked on them only a few days as the 
weather was disagreably cold. My Italian 
bees have very little honey and brood at 
present, but my Carniolans have lots of 
brood hatched, and are in fine condition. I 
opened a 10-frame hive of Carniolans today, 
and found brood in every frame, and a fair 
amount of unsealed honey, whichI did not 
find in my Italians, and I have a fine stock 
of Italians. Epw. V. MAREK. 

Peoria, Ill., May 16. 





Sure of Some Honey 


For some years I have only kept a few 
colonies on account of other business. I 
have fought hard to keep them through the 
epidemic of foul brood, which has been 
present in Jefferson and adjoining counties. 
Last spring we had some inspection done 
here, andI find conditions much better as 
far as I have been over the territory covered 
last year. 

Bees are storing very fast. Some of my 
bees have one super full already. I produce 
comb and extracted honey; sometimes 
chunk honey. P 

The prospects are good for a fair crop of 
honey. Weare sure of some, and with a 2%- 
inch rain today we look for the flow to con- 
tinue for sometime yet. 

Ihope to meet as many as can possibly 


make it convenient to attend our me ting to 
be held at Mt. Pleasant July 28. 
a L. W. ELMORE, Deputy Inspector 
Fairfield, lowa, June 12. 
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BEES AND QUEENS. 
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PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens will please 
you. 








BEES AND QUEENS from my New Jersey 
apiary. : -.H. M. Cook, 
1Atf 70 Cortland St., New York City, 





_.GOLDEN all-over Queens. Untested, $1.00, 
Tested, $3.00. Breeders, $5.00 and $10. 
2Atf Robert Inghram, Sycamore, Pa. 





FoR SALE—Choice Golden Queens that 
produce Golden bees equal to any. 
m.S. Barnett, Barnett’s, Virginia. 





PURE TUNISIAN QUEENS, tested, $1.00; 2-Ib. 
bees with tested queen, $4.00. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. Lenoel, Nabeul, Tunis. 





UNTESTED Queens, 75c each; $7.50 per doz. 
Nuclei, $1.25 per frame. Bees, $1.50 per pound. 
Full colonies, 8-frame, $6.50; 10-frame, $7.50. 

Stover Apiaries, Mayhew, Miss. 





BRITISH GOLDEN QUEENS, Carniolans, 
leather-colored Italians, tested, $150 each. 
Diseases unknown. illiam Beck, 
Scosthrop Apiary, Bell Busk, via Leeds. Eng. 





FoR SALE—Fine Italian Queens. See my 
large ad. in this issue. 
J. F. Archdekin, Rt. 7, St. Joseph, Mo, 





1914 QUEENS—Moore's strain of leather- 
colored Italians. In Aprilat 75c. Bees by 
the pound and Tested queens. Write us 
for prices on nuclei. Address, 

Ogden Bee & Honey Co., Ogden, Utah, 





ITALIAN QUEENS—Bees by lb, Descriptive 
List free. Apiaries under State inspection. 
Leaflets, ‘‘How to Introduce Queens,” isc. 
““ How to Increase,” 15c; both, 25c. 2Ait 

E. E. Mott, Glenwood, Mich. 





CHOICE ITALIAN QUEENS—Hardy, gentle, 
white cappers, 3-banded, hustlers. Untested 
75c each; six for $4.00. Select untested, $1.00; 
six for $5.00. Tested, $1.50. 

A. J Seavey, Farmington, Maine, 





CHOICE ITALIAN VIRGINS—Three for $1.00; 
warranted, 75c each; tested. $1.25, Breeding 
queens, $2.00 and $5.00 each, by return mail. 

Stanley & Finch, 
1451 Ogden Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





For 
THREE-BANDED Italian Queens. Prices. 
untested, 75c each, or $7.50 per doz. Tested, 
$1.50 each, or $14 per doz. Safe arrival guar- 
teed. James T. Johnson, 
R. F. D., Route 1, Percy, Ill 





QUEENS—10 percent discount for orders 
received before May1, to be filled in May 
and June. Tested, $1.00; untested. 75c. 
Dead ones replaced free. 2Aot 

S. Click, Rt. 2, Box 16, Mt. Jackson, Va. 





WE WILL be in the field with good Italian 
Queens in June for $1.00 each; 6 for $5.00. 
Two-frame nuclei in June without ygueen, 
$2.50; with queen, $1.00 extra. 

D. J. Blocher, Pear! City, Ill. 





READY after April 20. Good Italian Queens, 
Tested, $1.00; untested, 75c. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. G. W. Moon, 
1904 Adams St., Little Rock, Ark. 
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CALIFORNIA ITALIAN QUEENS and bees by 


the pound for June and later delivery. 
Booked full until June 1st. Circular and 
price-list free. Write. as 

].E. Wing, 155 Schiele Ave., San Jose, Calif, 


— 


NORTHERN-REARED Queens of Moore's 
strain of leather-colored three-banded Ital- 
ians. After Tune 15, untested, $1.00; 6 for 
$5.00; I2 for $0.00. : : 

Ramer & Gluen, Harmony, Minn. 











PuHELps’ Golden Italian Bees are hustlers. 








ITALIAN QUEENS, 5-banded, forsale. Ready 
April 1s. Untested queens, 75c each, or $7.25 
per dozen. Safe arrival guaranteed. 

W. W. Lalley, Queen Breeder, 
3Atf Rt. 4, Greenville, Ala. 


QUEENS, improved Red Clover Italians, 
bred for business, June 1 to Nov. 15. Un- 
tested Queens, 75ceach; dozen, $8.00; Select, 
$1.00each; dozen, $10. Tested Queens, $1.25; 
dozen, $12. Safe arriyal and satisfaction 
guaranteed. H. C, Clemons, Boyd, Ky. 








Try Murry’'s strain of 3-banded Italians. 
No better queens at any price. Best stock 
obtainable. No foulbrood or other disease, 
Latest up-to-date methods in queen-rearing. 
Tested, 1 for $1.00, 6 for $5.00. Untested, 1 for 
jo cts , 6 for $4.00. 

H. D. Murry, Queen-Breeder, Mathis, Tex. 





THREE-BANDED and Golden Italian queens. 
Ready Marchi. They have been bred for 
three points, prolificness, gentleness and 
honey-gathering qualities. Prices, Select 
Untested, 75c each; 6, $4.25; 12. $8.25; 50, $32.50; 
100, $60. Tested, $1.50; Select Tested, $2.00. 
Garden City Apiary Co., 
R. R, 3, Box 86, San Jose, Calif. 





PuRE Golden Queens, the best that twelve 
years can produce. Untested, $1.50 each, 
Select tested, $3.00 each. Breeders, $5.00 to 
$50. Send for booklet on “‘ Bees and Dis- 
eases.’ Geo. M. Steele, 

30 South goth St., Philadelphia, Penna. 





GOLDEN QUEENS that produce Golden 
Workers of the brightest kind. I will chal- 
lenge the world on my Goldens and their 
honey-getting qualities. Price, $1.00 each; 
Tested, $2.00: Breeders, $5.00 and $10.00. 

2Atf J. B. Brockwell, Barnetts, Va. 





THE BANKSTON Bees and Queens are as 
ood as the best. Golden, Three-band and 
tarniolan. Tested, $1.00 each; untested, 
7c. Queens ready to ship April 15. Bees, 
per pound, $1.50. Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. 
Write us for prices on large lots of queens. 
Try us and be pleased. 
Bankston & Lyon, Box 141, Buffalo, Tex. 


FoR SALE.—Three-banded Italian Queens. 
bred from the best honey-gathering Strains, 
that are also hardy and gentle. Untested 
queens, 75C: six, $4.25; 12, $8.00. Tested, $1.25; 
6, $7.c0; 12, $12. For select queens, add 25c 
each to above prices. Breeding queens, $3.00 
to $5.o0oeach. For queens in larger quantities 
write for prices. Robt. B. Spicer, 

Wharton. N. J. 





_FamMous North Carolina Bred Italian 
Queens for sale (red clover 3-banders). Hon- 
ey-gatherers good as the best. Strictly 
reared from Geo. B. Howe's best breeders; 
mated with Root’s, Moore's, Davis’ Select 
Drones; bees that get the honey. Free from 
disease. Untested, one, 75c; per doz., $7.50. 
Select untested, one, $1.00; per doz., $9.00. 
Tested, one, $1.25. Select tested, $1.50. Ex- 
traselect tested, $2.00. Breeders, $3 00 and 





$5.00. H. B. Murray, Liberty. N. C. 
QUEENS by return mail or your money 
back. Guaranteed purely mated. J. E. 


Hand strain of 3-banded Italians Bred for 
gentleness, honey gathering and wintering. 
State inspector's certificate. Select un- 
tested, one, 75c; six, $4.00; 12, $7.00. Tested, 


one, $1.00; six, $5.00; 12, $9.00; Select tested, 
one, $1.25; six, $7.00; 12, $13. Breeders, $4.00 
each. Write for price on large orders. Safe 


delivery and satisfaction guaranteed in U. 
S. and Canada. Ten percent discount on 30 
days’ advance orders. Reference, First Na- 
tional Bank. J. M. Ginerich, Arthur, II] 





THREE-BANDED Italian Queens. Before 
July 1st, untested, one, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. 
Select untested, one, $1.25; 6, $6.25; 12, $11. 

After July 1st, untested, one, 75c; 6, $4.00; 
12, $7.00, Select untested, one, $1.00; 6, $5.00, 
12. $8.50 One-frame nuclei, 75c;: 2-frame. 
$150; 3-frame, $2.25. To each nucleus add 
price of Queen. Our Queens are reared 
ina locality wherethere has never been 
disease, and reared from strong vigorous 
colonies. The apiary is under most com- 
petent supervision. Safearrival and satis- 
faction guaranteed. 

Horner Queen & Bee Co., Ltd., 
Youngsville, Pa. 





HONEY AND BEESWAX 
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“NULL'’s FAMOUS MELILOTUS HONEY.’ 
Sample for stamp. Null Co., Demopolis, Ala 








WANTED—Comb, extracted honey, 
beeswax. R. A. Burnett & Co., 
oAr2t 173 S. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 


and 





_ FoR SALE—Orange honey in 60-lb. cans, 2 
in a case, atoc per pound. Sample free. 
James McKee, Riverside, Calif 





GOLDEN and 3-banded Italian and Carnio- 
lan queens, ready to ship after April 1st. 
Tested, $:.00; 3 to 6, 95c each;6 to 12 0r more, 
gc each. Untested, 75c each; 3 to 6, 70c 
each; 6 or more, 65c. Bees, per Ib., $1.50; 
Nuclei, per frame, $1.50. C. B. Bankston, 

Buffalo, Leon Co., Tex. 


DuNN’s Golden Italian queens, bred 
Strictly for business that produce a strong 
race of honey gatherers. March1 to Oct. 15. 
One, mated, 75c: 6. $4.25; 12, $8.25; So. $32. 50; 
100, $60. L, J. Dunn, Queen Breeder, 

2Act Box 337G, R. R. 6, San Jose, Calif. 








PHELPs’ Golden Italian Queens combine 
the qualities you want. They are great 
honey gatherers, beautiful and_ gentle. 
Mated, $1.00; six, $5.00; Tested, $3.00: Breed- 
ers, $5,00 and $10 Phelps & Son, 

3 Wilcox St., Binghamton, N. Y. 





QurIRIN’s Famous improved Italian queens 
arenorthern bred and extremely hardy; over 
20 years a breeder. Colonies, Nuclei and 
bees by the pound. Ask for Circular, it will 
interest you. H. G. Quirin, 

The Queen Breeder, Bellevue, Ohio. 


a 





QUEENS BRED from Doolittle’s best stock. 
Untested, 60c each; $6.60 per doz; $50 per 100. 
Same stock of one-year old queens removed 
from our colonies to prevent swarming, soc 
each; $5.40 per doz; $40 per 100. Delivery 

uaranteed. Nuclei 2-frame, $1.50; 3-frame, 

200. Add price of above queens wanted. 

e havearare bargain of apiary of several 
hundred colonies of bees for sale on easy 
terms. Particulars on request, 

Spencer Apiaries Co., Nordhoff, Calif. 


SUPPLIES. 


PO NET NET NET NET Ne Nel MRT Ns Net Ne Nes 


BEE-KEEPER, let us send our catalog of 
hives, smokers, foundation, veils, etc. They 
are nice and cheap. White Mfg. Co., 

4Atf Greenville, Tex. 





BETTER HIVES FOR LEss MONEY—Bee- 
keepers’ supplies and standard-bred Ital- 





ian bees. Writefor catalog. | 
A. E. Burdick, Sunnyside, Wash. 
THE A. I. ROOT COMPANY’s Canadian 


House. Dadant’s Foundation. 


' . Poultry, Sup- 
plies, Seeds. 


Write for catalog. 
The Chas. E. Hopper Co., 
185 Wright Ave., Toronto, Ont. 





THE NATIONAL Beekeepers’ Association 
now buy supplies for their members. Send 
us your order, enclosing the same money 
you have to pay others, and we will buy 
them for you on the co-operative plan. If 
not a member we reserve the right to retain 
$1.50 from the profits on your first order to 
pay your membership dues and subscrip- 
tion to the Review one year. Sample copy 
of the Review free. Address, 

National Beekeepers’ Ass’n., Northstar,Mich 








MISCELLANEOUS 
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ORIGINAL and unique honey advertising 
post cards (photos). Write Dr. Bonney, 
| Buck Grove, lowa, for samples. 





WANTED TO EXCHANGE-—8 and 10 frame 
Dovetailed hives in flat. Dadant uncapping 
cans, and other supplies; all new goods. 
Want honey. Stanley Ingalls, 

Lenox, lowa. 





THE BEEKEEPERS REVIEW Clubbing List 
The Review and American Bee Journal one 
year $1.50. The Review and Gleanings one 
year, $1.50. All three for one year only $2.00. 
Dealers, or those wanting to buy honey, 
kindly ask for a late number of the Review 
having a list of 100 producers having honey 
forsale. Address. 

The Beekeepers’ Review, Northstar, Mich. 





I Got too pounds of comb honey per col- 
ony; my neighbors got none. I'll tell you 
how for 2sc. O.N. Baldwin, Baxter, Kan, 





MAKE paint without oil 
known for bee-hives, 
Formula, isc. 


cheaply. Best 

barns, coops, etc. 
1. Holmberg, 

El Dorado Springs, Mo. 








SITUATIONS. 
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WANTED IMMEDIATELY—A _ good willing 
assistant helper as apprentice for balance 
of season. I will do well by one who is 
really anxious to learn, and is a good worker. 
Bees located in Missaukee Co, Mich.,ina 
great clover belt. If interested, address let- 
ter to O. H. Townsend, Butterfield, Missau- 
kee Co., Mich., giving age, etc. 





POULTRY 





For SALE—Single Comb Buff Orpington 
eges for hatching, pure bloods; $1.00 per 15 or 
$s.oo per hundred. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

W. H. Payne, Hamilton, Ill. 
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BEEKEEPERS 


This is the season when you will 
need bees or supplies. Our catalog. 
which is free, will show you how to 
save money. We havea large stock 
and can ship promptly. 


Italian queens, $1.10. 
I. J. STRINGHAM 

105 Park Place, New York 
APIARIES: Glen Cove, L. I. 


VAVAVATAVATATATATATATAD 
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ITALIAN NORTHERN 
QUEENS sspeiere cert: 


Superior winterers, 
explains it all. Untested, $1.00; select tested, 
$1.50. Bees by the pound or half pound. 
Plans, *‘ How toIntroduce Queens,” 15 cents, 
“* How to Increase,” 15 cents; both, 25 cents. 


E. E. MOTT, Glenwood, Mich. 





RCHDEKIN’S FINE 
A’ ITALIAN QUEENS 


Three-banded. Bred for persistent prose: 
able production of honey. Prolific, hardy, 
gentle. The bee for pleasure or profit. One 
customer says, “Your queen soon had her 
10 frames running over with bees that are 
hustlers. No disease. Satisfaction guaran- 


teed. Orders filled promptly. Ready May 20. 
Untested, $1.00 each ; 6 for 5.30; doz., $10. 
Select tested, $2 each. 


J. F. Archdekin, R.R. 7, St. Joseph, Mo. 























Honey Anp > BEESWAX~ 


CHICAGO, June 20.—There is very little 
honey sold at this time of the year (in this 
market); therefore, prices vary but little. 
During July it will be coming forward, but 
at this writing none of that gathered in 1914 
has come, as there has been an abundance 
of the crop of 1913to supply all demands. 
Fancy comb is held at 14@15c per pound with 
under grades ranging from 1@3c per pound 
less. Extracted 8@oc per pound for white, 
and 7@8c per pound for light ambers, Bees- 
wax 33@35c per pound, according to color 
and cleanliness. R. A. BURNETT & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, June 20.—Comb honey is 
13@14c per pound for fancy; 11@12c for light 
amber; toc for amber. Extracted honey, 
white, 8@roc; light amber, 6@8c; dark, 5@s%c. 
Some of the new extracted honey has come 
in, in small quantities, the cold weather hav- 
ing interfered with the prospects of early 
honey, and some of the beekeepers are com- 
plaining. JOHN C. FROHLIGER. 


KANSAS City, Mo., June 15.—Our market is 
still bare of comb honey, except what is left 
in retailers’ hands. There is plenty of ex- 
tracted honey, but the weather is so warm 
there has been very little demand. We 
think new honey will sell about as follows: 
No. 1 white comb, 24-section cases, $3.25 to 
$3.50; No, 2, $275 to $:00; No.1 amber, $3 25: 
No. 2, $2.75 to $300 No. 1 extracted, white, 
per pound, 7%2@8c: amber, 7@7%c. No. 1 
beeswax, per pound, 30c:; No. 2, 25c¢. 

C. C. CLEMONS PRODUCE COMPANY. 


BOsTON, June 18.—kFancy and No.1 white 
comb, 1s@16c per pound. Fancy white ex- 
tracted in 60-pound cans. tc per pound. 
Beeswax, 30C. LAKE,-LEE COMPANY. 


CINCINNATI, June17.—Itis aneffort to make 
honey sales, and the stock of all grades are 

. heavy forthis time of the year. Prices are 
easier than they were. We note many deal- 
ers slashing prices to unload. We are sell- 
ing fancy comb honey at $3.65 to $3.75 per case 
wholesale. Extracted amber honey from 
5%@6%c a pound. White extracted from 
7¥%@1oc a pound, according to quantity and 











quality purchased. We want beeswax at 


32c a pound delivered here. ‘ 
THE FRED W. MuTH Co. 


INDIANAPOLIS, June 15.—Fancy whitecomb 
honey is being offered here at 16@17¢c 
per pound; amber comb at 14@1sc. White 
clover extracted o@1oc_ in s5-gallon cans. 
Much comb is being held here, but at this 
writing there is very little demand. Ex- 
tracted is in fair demand. Producers are 
being paid 32c cash for beeswax or 34Cc in 
trade. WALTER S POUDER. 


Los ANGELES, June 20.—I beg to advise you 
that quotations on honey at present are 
as follows: Light amber alfalfa, 5%c; light 
amber sage, 6c; fancy white sage and white 
orange, 7@8c. Beeswax is in very light supply, 
and is quoted at 32¢c. ; 

HAMILTON & MENDRRSON. 


DENVER, Junei15.—We have no more old 
stock of comb honey to offer. We are sell- 
ing extracted in a jobbing way at the follow- 
ing prices: White extracted, 8c; light am- 
ber. 7c. We pay 32c per pound in cash and 
34c in trade for clean yellow beeswax deliv- 
ered here. 

THE COLO. HONEY-PRODUCERS’ Ass’N. 
Frank Rauchfuss, Mer. 


NEW YORK, June 17.--There is some de- 
mand for new crop of white comb honey 
which is selling at from 14@16c per pound, 
according to quality. Off grades are not 
wanted, Wecarried over several lots from 
last year for which it seems almost impossi- 
ble to find buyers at any reasonable price. 
As to extracted the market is decidedly dull. 
The newcrop is beginning to arrive from 
the South, and off grades find a slow saleat 
from 5s5@6oc per gallon, while fancy grades 
are in better demand,and are selling at 
around 75@8sc per gallon, according to qual- 
ity. West India honey, especially Porto 
Rican, is arriving right along and finds only 
small sale at 5s@s7c per gallon. Beeswax is 
steady and firm at from 31@36c per pound, 
according to quality. 

HILDRETH & SEGELKEN. 














SHIPPING CASES - SPECIAL DEAL 








us! 


SINGLE DECK—?24 


glass shipping cases, special price. Write 


section, 2-inch 





Ship us your old combs and cappings. It 


means more wax and money for you. 





you have to sell. 





We buy honey for cash. 


Write us what 











THE FRED W. MUTH Co., 
“The Busy Bee Men” 
204 Walnut St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 














Miller’s Strain Italian Cueens 


By return mail or money refunded. Bred 
from best RED CLOVER STRAINS in {), 
United States. In full colonies. from my 
SUPERIOR BREEDERS, northe:1 bro} 
for business; long tongued; leather color 
or three-banded; gentle; winter well; hust. 
lers; not inclined to swarm; roll honey in 
Untested, 1, 75; 6, $4.00; 12, $7.50. Select un. 
tested, one, $1.00; 6, $5.00; 12, $9.00. A gpe. 


cialist of 17 years’ experience. 
and satisfaction guaranteed. 


1. F. MILLER, - BROOKVILLE, pa 


Safe arrival 
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“NUTMEG ” ITALIAN QUE ENS 


By return mail. 







AFTER April 

June 1st & May 

untested qeeene 
$1.00 tested 














ENGRAVERS-ELECTROTYPERS 


542-550 S.DEARBORN ST. 


PONTIAC BLDG. CHICAGO. 
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Untested Italian | 


Queen-Bees 
Our Standard Bred 


6 Queens for $6.00 
3 for $3.50 y 
1 for $1.25 )} 


For a number of years we have y 
been sending out to beekeepers 
exceptionally fine Untested Ital- 
ian Queens purely mated, and all 
right in every respect. 

The price of one of our Un- 
tested Queens aloneis $1.25, or 
with the “old reliable” American 
Bee Journal for one year, both ) 
for $1.60. You cannot do better N 
than to get one or more of our N 
fine Standard-bred Queens. 


4 AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL } 


Hamilton, Illinois 
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FEATURES OF ADVANTAGE OF THE 


ROLLER ENTRANCE BOTTOM BOARD 


1. It allows feeding 
during any time of the 
day or year—at mid-day 
or in mid-winter. 

2. It controls the mat- 
ing of the queen so that 
mismating is prevented. 

3. It settles the robber 
bee question as the rol- 
ler can be quickly turn- 
ed to bring the small 
entrance into position 

4. It sifts automatical- 
ly undesirable drones 
out of the hive, and 
cages them inthe drone 
trap. 

5. It permits ample 
yentilation at the height 
7 of the honey-flow. 

: It can be instantly closed when moving bees in and out of cellars or from one yard to 
another. 

7. It permits undesirable queens to be sifted out by screening the bees through the 
wire entrance. 

8. It prevents sw arms from going to the tops of trees or away to the woods when the 
beekeeper is away. nay 

9. It practically eliminates swarming, as the colonies usually show no inclination to 
swarm. Why, I do not know. : 

10. It is adjustable to make a shallow bottom for summer and a deep one for winter 

It contains many other valuable features which will be apparent to any beekeeper upon 
investigation, and if it isonce tried it willalways be used. 

8-frame size, $2.00; 10-frame size, $2.50. Italian Queens, Breeders, $10 to $25. 


Nothing sold under $10. 


CHAS. G. SCHAMU 


INVENTOR AND, —=-Box 48, LIVERPOOL, NEW YORK 


MANUFACTURER 


TENNESSEE-BRED QUEENS 


42 years’ experience in queen-rearing—Breed 3-band Italians only 





























a Nov. 1 to May 1 | May 1 to Juner |June r to July tr | July 1 to Nov.1 
a P< 6 4 I 6 2 | 1 6 2 | 1 6 I2 
Untested ......... $1.50 $7.50 $13.50 $1.25 $650 $11.50 $1.00 $5.00 $ 9.00 $.75 $4.00 $7.50 
Select Untested 2.00 8.50 1500 1.50 7.50 3.50 | 1.25 6.50 12,00] 1.00 5.00 9.00 
Tested............ 2.50 13.50 25.00 2.00 10.50 18.50 | 1.75 9.00 17.00 | 1.50 8.00 15.00 
Select Tested.... 3.00 1650 30.00 2.75 15.00 27.00 | 2.50 13.50 25.00 | 2.00 10.00 18.00 





Capacity of yard 5000 queens a year—Select Queen tested for breeding, $5 


The very best Queen tested for breeding, $10. 300 fall reared tested Queens 
ready to mail, $2.50 to $10 each. 


Queens for export will be carefully packed in long distance cages, 
but safe delivery is not guaranteed. 


John M. Davis, Spring Hill, Tenn. 
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ENUM UMUMEREZREAS 
With four carloads of new goods on hand, we are now better Prepard for the rush 


than ever. But don't wait tobein the rush. Send your ofderin now and have 
the goods on hand, ready for use. 


NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOG OF 60 PAGES 
We want one in every beekeepers’ hands. Send postal for one today. It is free. 
WHITE CLOVER EXTRACTED HONEY WANTED—-ALSO BEESWAX 
In exchange for supplies. It will be to your interest to get in touch and keep 


in touch with us. 
Ss. J. GRIGGS & CO., TOLEDO, OHIO 


24 N. Erie St., 
“ GRIGGS IS THE JOB.’ 
XXXXXO 








“ Griggs Saves You 
Freight” 


“Griggs Saves You 
Freight” 








ALWAYS ON 


@xxxxxxxxx=x 
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NEW BEE 
ENGLAND KEEPERS 
Everything in Supplies 


New Goods. Factory Prices 
Save Freight and Express Charges 
CULL & WILLIAMS CO. 
Providence, R. I. 





WESTERN BEE-KEEPERS ¢2".s4v° 
honey and 
get the best goods obtainable, especially 
made to meet Western condition. Send for 
new catalog and special price list to 
Colorado Honey-Producers’ Association 
nver, Colorado 


W.H.Laws 


Will be ready to take care of your 
queen orders, whether large or small, 
the coming season. Twenty-five years 
of careful breeding brings waws' > 
queens above the usual standard; bet- 
ter let us book your orders now. 
Tested queens in March; untested, > 
after April 1st. About so first-class 
breeding-queens ready at any date. 


Prices: Tested, $1.25; 5 for $5.00; 
Breeders, each $5.00. Address 
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W. H. Laws, Beeville, Texas. 


VAVATATAVATATATAYAYAYAY, 
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2 
Bee-Supplies 
LET US FIGURE WITH YOU 
We know we can satisfy you on quality. 
Write for catalog. 
c.c.CLEMONS BEE-SUPPLY CO. 
Dept. S., Kansas City, Mo. 





CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


AFTER JULY 1 





CIE, cs ccavvewsane $1.00 $5.50 $9.00 
Tested, the same price. 
Address, WM. KERNAN, 
R. F. D. No. 2, - Dushore, Pa. 





TAYLOR’S 1914 THREE-BANDED 
italian Queens 


Now ready by mail; 26 years’ careful breed- 
ing for the best honey-gatherers. None bet- 
ter. Prolific, and honey-getters. We fill all 
orders promptly. Untested, $1.00 each, or 
$10 a dozen. Tested, $1 25 each, or $12 a dozen. 
Select tested, $1.50 each, or $15 a dozen. 
Breeders, the best, $5.00. Send all orders to 


J. W. Taylor & Son, Beeville, Bee Co., Tex. 





QUICK SHIPMENT OF QUEENS 


of 3-band stock reared for honey- 
athering qualities 

Untested, June, $1.00. Later,75c 
Tested, $1.50. Select tested, $2. 
Send your orders now and be as- 
sured of having queens when you 


want them. R.A. SHULTS, Cosby, Tenn. 








July, 1914, 

















Thale’s Regulative Vacuum Bee-Feeder 


Is the best by test. Arrangements have been made with the lead 
dealers and Bee Supply manufacturers to catalog and sell this feedey 


for 1915. 
WATERTOWN, Wis., May 7, ror, 
Mr. H. H. THALE, Maywood, Mo.—Dear Sir:—Referring to your Bee Feeder and the 
test Mr. Kenneth Hawkins made for us, we are herewith enclosing copy of his report just 
received, and which will undoubtedly be of interest to you. Wehave now made note to 
list this feeder in our 1915 Bee Supply catalog and will place our orders for feeders in due 
time. Yours truly. GEo, B. LEwrs COMPAnYy, 


PLAINFIELD, [LL., May 4, 1014, 

G. B. LEwts Co.. Watertown, Wis,—Dear Sirs:—In referring to comparative tests of 
bee feeders, in my opinion there is no better feeder for stimulative feeding or for the queen 
breeder than Thale’s Regulative Vacuum Bee Feeder. It is better than the Boardmanijp 
that the bees can always take the syrup, evenin coldest weather. They took feed here 
with the temperature at 22 degrees at night. There isno comparison between the Thale 
and Boardman or division-board feeder, owing to the ease with which one may control the 
= 3 flow. It is betterthan the Alexander for the same reason, and that it doesn’t makea 
[FEED INDICATOR] : 4A nuisance fastened tothe hive. The Miller feeder will always be the best fall feeder for 
. handling large lots of syrup, I believe, but the Thale may be fed soas to empty in 12 hours, 
I have found, and that threatens to outgrow the Miller, owing to the ease of operation and 
: lack of bothersome equipment. The value of stimulative feeding is already known, and 
within 24 hours after feeding with the Thale I had eggs in every cell that the bees could cover here with the temperature below freezing, 
This with pollen from the maples. Altogether | recommend the Thale feeder as beingthe best feeder I have ever used for stimulatiye 

feeding. KENNITH HAWKINS, Breeder of Quality Hill Queens, 


Beekeepers can buy these feeders from G. B. Lewis Co., Watertown, Wis., and their thirty dis 
tributing houses: Minnesota Bee Supply Co., Minneapolis, Minn.; Leahy Mfg. Co., Higginsville, Mo 
Earl M. Nichols, Lyonsville, Mass.; B. H. Masters, Edison, Ohio; and Harry W. Martin, New Holland 
Pa. I want every dealer and manufacturer of Bee Supplies to handle these feeders next season. Write 
for jobbers’ prices. Buy these feeders from your nearest dealer for 1915. 


H. H. THALE, Manufacturer, Maywood, Mo. 














SYRACUSE CHICAGO NEW YORK BALTIMORE CANONSBURG 


CONTINENTAL CAN COMPANY 


HONEY CANS 
All Styles—All Sizes 
Friction Top 
Boxed Square Cans 
60-Pound Shipping Cans 


HONEY PAILS 


. , 2201 South Halsted St., Chicago 
Sales Offices = 616 w. 43a street, New York City 
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MARSHFIELD GOODS 


BEE KEEPERS :— 

We manufacture Millions of Sections 
every year that are as good as the best. The 
CHEAPEST for the Quality ; BEST for the Price. 
If vou buy them once, you will buy again. 








We also manufacture Hives, Brood- 
Frames, Section-Holders and Ship- 
ping-Cases. 

Our Catalog is free for the asking. 


Marshfield Mfg. Co., 





Marshfield, Wis. 








Beekeepers’ Supplies and Fruit Packages 


__ We manufacture the famous Sheboygan Hive, which always gives absolute 
satisfaction. Our perfect sections, made from selected white basswood, are rec- 
ognized as the best on the market. 

Catalog now ready for distribution. 


SHEBOYGAN FRUIT BOX COMPANY, 


Write for copy. 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin 
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| Dittmer’s Foundation 


Is the Comb Foundation made to suit 
the Honey Bee. 


It’s the Comb Foundation that helps pro- 
duce the full capacity honey crop. 


It’s the Comb Foundation to give your 
Honey Bees. 


Ask for more information; also prices and FULL 
DISCOUNT on all Bee-Supplies. 





Gus Dittmer Company 


Augusta, Wisconsin 
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PAGE - KENKEL 
MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers 
OF THE 


“NONE BETTER” 
BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


Perfect sections from young, white, 
basswood. White Pine Hives and 
Supers, Excellent Shipping - Cases, 
Brood-Frames, Separators, etc. 

We invite your correspondence. 


Guarantee— All goods guaranteed 
perfect in workmanship and material 
or money cheerfully refunded. 


Page-Kenkel Manufacturing Co., 


New London, Wis. 


Early QUEENS 


Send me your address 
for Italians and Car- 
niolans. IBEGIN 
mailing Queens early 
in March. Untested, 
75 cts. each. Tested, 
$1.25 each. Circular 
free. 


Grant Anderson, **",2e7.° 


rH AR WANTS YOUR ORDERS 


FOR QUEENS 
Goldens and 3-Banded Italians 


i For twelve years we have 
asked for your orders and 
we have gottenall we could 
fill and sometimes more. 
But we have ever tried to 
serve you right, and will 
guarantee similar treat- 
ment inthefuture. Prices 
of Untested, $1.00; Tested, 
$1.50; Breeders, 3.00 to $5.00. 
Write for prices in large 
quantities. 














FOR 
THE 
BEST 





All 
‘0. B 


3 25> F.O.B. 
10 ** colonies with queen 8.00) Berclair. 
Orders booked now—delivery last of May or June 


John W. Pharr, Berclair, Texas 
CARNIOLAN QUEENS 


Carniolans are excellent winterers, build 
up rapidly inthe spring, are very gentle,very 
prolific, cap_their combs very white, enter 
supers readily, and keep their colonies 
strong at alltimes. Write for our free pa- 
per, “Superiority of the Carniolan Bee,” ex- 
plaining more fully, giving briefly best sys- 
tems of management. Untested queens, $1.00 
each; doz., $9.00. One-lb. package bees with- 
out queen, $1.50; with queen, $2 50, in June. 

ALBERT G. HANN, Clinton, New Jersey 


Carniolan Queen-Breeder. 


2-frame Nuclei, queenless, bs r-4 
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SPECIAL DELIVERY 


During this month we shall double our usual efforts in points of delivery and service. We carry 
nothing but the Root make, which ensures the best quality of every thing. We sell at factory prices, there- 
by ensuring a uniform rate to every one. The saving on transportation charges from Cincinnati to points 
south of us will mean quite an item to beekeepers in this territory. We are so located that we can make 
immediate shipment of any order the day it is received. 


New 64-Page Catalog 


Our new 1914 catalog contains double the pages of former editions, and requires extra postage. It is 
filled from cover to to cover with complete lists of goods in every line to meet every requirement of bee- 
keepers. If you haven’t received a copy when you read this, be sure to ask for one. It will save you money. 


New Features for 1914 


Few radical changes have been made this season. It should be noted, however, that we will send out 
with regular hives, unless otherwise ordered, the metal telescopic or R cover with super cover underneath. 
The side rail for the bottom-board will be extra lengthso as to overcome the difficulty experienced by some 
last season. Improvements have been madein extractors. We shall carry a very heavy stock so orders 
may be filled with our usual promptness. Write us your needs. Early-order discount this month 2 percent. 


C. H. W. WEBER & CO. 


CINCINNATI, 2146 Central Avenue, OHiO 
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Pe Ar WE MAKE IT GOOD 


at THE BEES MAKE IT FAMOUS 


The Reputation of 


| DADANTS F OUNDATION | 


Has been built on its merit 


It is a Favorite with Beekeepers 
BECAUSE 


It is so well liked by the BEES 


Whether it’s a pound or whether it’s a ton, every sheet is PERFECT 
Satisfaction Guaranteed in Every Way 
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